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His “General Manager” 


The wise business 
man leaves the man- 
agement of his home 
to his real “General 
Manager’—the wife 
who buys the food, 





who makes a study 
of its nutritive value, 
who has a serious 
concern for the 
health of the family. 
‘The housewife who 
knows. 
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has already solved the servant problem and the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living. With Shredded Wheat 
in the house it is so easy to prepare in a few moments 
a deliciously nourishing and wholesome meal in com- 
bination with stewed prunes, baked apples, sliced 
bananas, or other canned or preserved fruits—a meal 
that furnishes highest food value at the lowest cost. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits (heated in the oven to restore crispness) will supply all the nour- 
ishment needed for a half day’s work. Delicious for breakfast or any other meal for youngsters 
or grown-ups. Try toasted TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat wafer, for luncheon with butter or cheese. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made Only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ANew “Light Six” of Chalmers Quality—$1800 


In addition to the famous Master “Six” at $2175 we now offer you 
the Master “Light Six”—a new Chalmers model at $1800. 


Here is a 1915 car at $1800 with all the features that have given 
“Sixes” first place in the high priced field: Silence, smoothness, flexi- 
bility, beauty. It has, besides, what “Sixes” in the past have lacked: A 
low first cost, which makes it easy to buy; low operative cost, which 


makes it easy to keep. 


The Master “Light Six” is a full year 
ahead; in style, in mechanical design, in 
simplicity, in efficiency. That’s why thou- 
sands who once thought a “Six” an extrava- 
gance are now ordering 1915 Master “Light 
Sixes” faster than we can build them. 


A “Six” or Nothing 


This is the car for which thousands who 
would have a “Six” or nothing have waited. 

The 1915 Master “Light Six” offers for the 
first time the full measure of 6-cylinder si- 
lence, smoothness and flexibility at the price 
of any comparable “four.” 

The Master “Light Six” at $1800 makes it 
unnecessary now to pay a high price, or a 
high maintenance cost to get six-cylinder 
luxury. 

This 1915 Chalmers answers the last argu- 
ments of the four-cylinder builders—those 
of price and economy. 


A Lighter Master “Six” 


What the Chalmers Master “Six” at $2175 
is among high powered cars, the 1915 “Light 
Six” at $1800 is among cars of its class. It 
has the same Master Motor, though built on 
a lighter scale. It has small bore and long 
stroke to give it flexibility; perfect balance 
to give it smoothness; right design to give 
it silence. 

Its Chalmers-Entz electric starter makes 
the motor non-stallable. Tapered bonnet, 
oval fenders and streamline body rank it 
with the expensive foreign cars-in looks. 

Its lighter weight means an added econ- 
omy. Yet it is heavy enough to make it safe 
in any emergency ; comfortable on any road. 
Don’t make the mistake of buying too light 
acar. The difference in gasoline consump 
tion between a medium weight car and a 
flimsy car won’t amount to $25 in 10,000 
miles, and $25 won’t buy many repairs for 
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a car so light that it shakes to pieces in 
ordinary service. 

Like all Chalmers cars, the 1915 “Light 
Six” is built to give satisfactory service 
through many seasons. 


Buy This Car for Economy’s Sake 


Men want silence for its charm; smeoth- 
ness for its comfort, and flexibility for its 
convenience. And they want these six- 
cylinder qualities, too, because they make 
motoring nerve soothing, not irritating. You 
can drive a Chalmers “Six” 200 miles and 
be less fatigued than after 100 miles in a 
“four.” Forty miles an hour in a “Six” 
doesn’t give the nerve rasp of 25 niiles in 
a constantly vibrating “four.” 

Men want these qualities for economy also. 
They know that vibration means needless 
strain on gears and bearings as well as 
nerves; power wasted in joggling the car 
instead of driving it. 

They know that absence of noise means 
absence of undue friction; that a flexible 
motor means an economical motor. They 
know that only a “Six” can have these quali- 
ties. So they buy the 1915 Master “Light 
Six,” for its economy as well as for its charm. 


A Car of Super-Value 


It is hard to believe that any car at $1800 
could possess all the advantages we claim for 
the Master “Light Six.” Until you see it, 
you cannot realize its distinguished beauty; 
until you ride in it, you can know nothing of 
the extraordinary value it offers at the price. 

When we say the 1915 “Light Six” is a 
year ahead of others, we mean just what we 
say. In design, in luxury, in endurance, in 
good looks we believe this to be the most 


Chalmers Motor Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


advanced “Six” on the market. It has to- 
day the features of construction and equip- 
ment which most cars in the $2000 class will 
not have for another year. 

So we urge you to take the Chalmers Test 
Ride with our nearest dealer. Let the car 
itself prove its super-value. 


Try to Match it 


After you have taken the Chalmers Test 
Ride, challenge any comparable car to dupli- 
cate the performance. Compare these fea- 
tures item for item with any car at near 
the price. We'll leave the result to you. 


Interlocking Gears 
Chalmers Sectional Pis- 
ton Rings 
Cork Insert Disc Clutch 
Clean Running Boards 
Left Drive 
Center Control 
Rayfield Carburetor 
Tapered Bonnet 
Underslung Springs 
Full Equipment 


Six Cylinders 

30 to 50 Horsepower 
126-Inch Wheel Base 
Electric Starter 
Non-Stallable Motor 
Electric Lights 
Tungsten Steel Valves 
Streamline Body 
Molded Oval Fenders 
Triple Heated Fuel 
Timken Bearings 


The Larger Master “Six” 


2, 4 or 5 passenger type, $2175 
6 passenger Touring Car, $2275 

For the man who wants a larger and a 
higher powered car, there’s our Master “Six,” 
the fastest selling “Six” at its price in the 
country. 

This Master Car set a new standard among 
the larger “Sixes” for silence, smoothness 
and flexibility; its modest price and low 
upkeep set a new mark for economy among 
cars of maximum luxury. 

No matter how high your ideals of super- 
lative merit in a motor car the larger Chal- 
mers “Six” will satisfy your most exacting 
requirements. 

Former owners of $4000 to $5000 cars are 
fast finding out that in the Master “Six” 
they secure the same six-cylinder value with- 
out the usual expense of a car of high power 
and large size. They say that a really bet- 
ter car no one can buy; a costlier car no 
one really needs. 





Please send me literature on the 1915 “Light 
Six” and the larger Master “Six” 
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Street__ Town 





State 
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OOD clothes are always the result of some- 
body’s good judgment: judgment of material, 
of styles, and especially of what well-dressed 

men like to wear. 

That is why it is so important that your great 
clothing house should be young and human and 
contemporary, rather than merely big and mechan- 
ical. 

When you select your next suit, if you have an 
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opportunity to visit a Kuppenheimer dealer, we 

ask you to note one thing: the number of Kuppen- 

heimer suits in your size that seem to express the | 

way you feel about clothes. HI 
This is one thing that makes success for Hl 

Kuppenheimer dealers—that attracts good trade Hit 

to their stores. 
Incidentally it has made this the fastest grow- 

ing clothing house in America. 





Send for book “Styles for Men” ‘ 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER i 
CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1914. The House of Kuppenheimer 
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Entered at the New York Post 
i Office as GenebGlee Sites MARK SULLIVAN, EDITOR 
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URRENT styles in writing, just “The old lady has been alone, I un- 


us the going and coming of derstand, on the old place for thirty 


is the going and oming ot =» sBY- Richard Washburn Child serio eh ce for 


jects forbidden as well as ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER DEAN GOLDBECK acres,’ he had said with a cigarette- 
those which are for the time popu- flicking manner. “There must be some 
ular. This observation was made by Thorndike at the Pad and Vencil Club, atmosphere down there. I’ve heard my father tell when he was alive. There 
but several who were in ancient leather chairs believed that stories of snakes, isn’t any telephone, they say, and when the ford on Bullock’s Run is frozen; 
hospitals, cub reporters, ghosts, and even of authors themselves, though on or filled with freshet, there is no way out into the world. And that’s in the day 
the black list just now, might be justified, and therefore— of six-cylinders and vacuum bottles.” 

There is a house in Virginia. Washington visited there, and in the garret, The old South had all oozed out of him. I think his grandmother noticed that it 
among the old bundles of yellow had. She had a keenness of ancient 
letters, the fist of the Father of His and sad but brave and active vision, 
Country appears, and gossip has it seeing beneath his faultless clothes, 
that one of those letters contains upon which the autumn burs from 
mention of losing so many colony the thicket we had pierced to reach 
warrants in a game of cards with the house had clung. 
the old master of Boxwood. We were sitting beneath the por- 

Boxwood is the name of the trait of Wilson Fleetwood, in black 
house, or the estate which has gone stock, a painted civilian, scarred by 
to ruin since the war. Say what you the bullets of Federal marauders, 
like, these old places, once planta and a black woman had given us 
tions, are indeed haunted by ghosts some abominable tea and some thick 
of gentility, hospitality, and rich toast with abominable butter, when 
and mannerly living. I have been Jim produced the cigarette case. 
to Boxwood, and it is one of them. Under a false bottom, concealed by 

I went with Fleetwood to see his a silver flap on a spring, was the 
grandmother, and I assert that she portrait of Genevieve Carroll. 
was a relief after the ladies, young “And I should tell you that I am 
and old, of the metropolis. engaged,” said he, leaning toward 

The house was one of those Vir- the little old lady’s deafer ear, and 
ginia brick affairs with four chim- thrusting the portrait into her hand. 
neys on the gables at either end, and Having studied the beautiful face 
a porch with hand-carved pillars, if of the Connecticut Tobacco King’s 
you please, painted white. The daughter, his grandmother finally 
wreck of an ancient terraced rose nodded approval. She hastened, how- 
garden, now a mass of weeds and ever, to indicate that .her approval 





briars, extended down either side of 
a long flight of stone steps, on which 
tiny lizards in the sunshine jumped 
up toward the house or down toward 
the iron gate which dated back to 
the days when they used to keep four 
hundred slaves for the tobaeco fields. 


NY man who can climb down out 
A of a hired livery runabout and 
approach Boxwood, with its 
closed inside shutters and the caved- 
in smokehouse and rotting slave 
quarters, and smell the damp and 
sense the despair of that old place 
without a gulp in the throat and the 
feeling of ghostly hands, either has 
no poetry in his soul or no manhood 
in his heart. 

The mistress of Boxwood is Con 
stance Fleetwood. lier slim and 
tiny frame had born seven children 
in her day, and at eighty-five, the 
girl who made the samplers once, 
has still the complexion, wrinkled 
though it be, of finely bred youth. 

“There are no aristocrats but those 





Was not complete, and her voice had 
the note in it, in spite of the quaver 
of infirmity, that expressed con- 
sciousness that she was still the 
head of the Fleetwood family. 

“Her father?” she asked. 

“He is a commission merchant.” 


O*. could not say that a cloud 
inight rest on such delicate 

features, but there was an in- 
stinctive drawing back of the grand- 
mother’s personality. 

“I regret that he is in trade,” said 
she. “I would have preferred a 
profession—or that he had been a 
planter.” 

Fleetwood laughed outright with 
his characteristic rudeness. 

“IT belong to a different age per- 
haps,” his grandmother said, folding 
her thin, soft, parchment-covered 
hands. “Amd you are an author?’ 

“Successful,” said I, smiling, in 
his behalf. “One of the highest paid 
authors in the world.” 

Her face lit up with true pleasure. 





who need never act so,” said she to me in reply 
to one of my stupid remarks, and noticing that 


“My reading has been confined to the ‘Gazette,’ 
seven copies of which have come into this house 
every Saturday for more than half a century, and 
to the books the beetles have not destroyed.” 

“You shall have a subscription to the magazine which has made an exclusive 
contract for all my work,” Fleetwood volunteered. 

“T wish to see every line the son of my Edward writes. Your mother and I did not 
agree. I fear. But you are my own grandson. I take great pride, sir, in your career, 
for your profession of nourishing the public mind is one of great responsibility.” 


She tried these and other garments upon her body 
and spent many doubtful and even tearful moments in front 
of mirrors whose quicksilver backing had cracked and grown dim 


her dress was of gray serge, unadorned except 
for a white lace collar, I concluded that she never 
dressed differently, and in that I was quite right. Jim Fleetwood was the 
last of the seattered Fleetwoods, and for the sake of his ancestors, and in 
spite of the fact that I am not his friend, I have changed his name for him. 
Readers would recognize him—a slim, smart figure of New York literary suc 
cess. He was the last of the Fleetwoods—except Constance, his grandmother. 








horse, perhaps shivering in the 
road, and chilled to the marrow 
whinnied 


The livery-stable 
bleak Virginia 
by the penetrating cold of early 
that 
comfortable circle about the round stove and the little 
I was reluctant 


wood 
November, 
so insistently soon we felt obliged to leave the 
old lady in her high-back rocking-chair. 
was evident that Fleetwood was bored. 


grandmother of 


to move, but it 


“IT am glad you came, sir,” the 


Fleetwood said, with the habitual disregard of all 
extraordinary occasions which comes with 
old age. “Our estate is in sad condition. 
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on the sidewalk with the tip of a lignum vite stick 
“But I am proud of the attention they attract. And 


I shall send them to your grandmother, Jim.” 
This promise she kept 
It is impossible for me to conceive of the pile of 


numbers of that exotic magazine, with their alluring 


colored covers and their brazen modern contents, re 


posing on the ancient mahogany table at Boxwood, 


where everything sings a low tune of the past, or to 





enough to maintain a single 


daughter for 


I have barely 
farmer, engage a neighbor's 
and 
service. You are always welcome 
Fleetwood.” 

“Ten dollars for one of those Rostrum 
Club cocktails,” said my companion when 
we were out of hearing of the little gray 
figure which still watched us from the 
porch. “And by the way, my father said 
that she stood there on that very spot where 
she is now with a shotgun and dared a 
detachment of Federal cavalry officers and 
She was alone. 


a companion, keep our negroes in 


James 


men to come up the steps. 


The men folks, as they call them, were 
away. Bah, what a dismal, musty place! 
Death ticks in the walls and everything 


out of repair.” 


LOOKED back at the house. It had a 
I square-jawed look. It was a game old 

thing, I thought—clinging to its own 
personality to the end. The slave bell, still 
hanging between two posts on the _ hill, 
showed above the range of the leafless 
woods and against the tints of a cold, wind- 
whipped sunset. Besides, I could not help 
comparing Fleetwood’s grandmother with 
my own. They were alike and American. 
Mine was a Northerner. 

“A wonderful girl,” said Fleetwood. 

“Who is that?’ 


“Miss Carroll. A splendid hand at ten- 


nis, and everything for that matter. The 
devil of a flirt at eighteen, but the right 
stuff. You have seen her?” 


“Only in a portrait at the Four Brushes 
Exhibition—and in some periodical, such as 
the ‘Week End.’ ” 

“She is one generation 
Dublin ship chandler. I 
shock the old lady, eh?” 

“It depends,” said I, without knowing, as 
we all shall see, how well I had spoken. 

The fact that I did not have any 
notion of the type. Offhand., 
Carroll would be placed in the 
girls with money, who dance the tango well 
and, with their mothers, for matches. 
“Light,” they are called. I that 
Miss Carroll was hardly old enough to be 
more. I met her with Fleetwood on the Ave- 
nue a week later when I came back from Washington. 

There could be no question about her clothes—or 
the figure which made the task for the 
tumiers, or whatever the expensive ones are called. 
She was not the hard-riding, outdoor sort of person 
I had pictured, and I rather gathered the idea that 
she, unconscious of being wealthy and all that, had 
been overimpressed with the glamour which youth 
finds in the great author when that high-priced per- 
son is in good clothes and has been taken up by the 


from a 
would 


removed 
guess that 


was 
Genevieve 


class of 


look 


assume 


easy cos- 


country-club sort of people. 

It is a pathetic thing to see real womanhood in 
the faces of these hastily rich girls. It is 
have to wonder whether they, with their restaurant, 
limousine, hairdresser, adventuress-imitating life, for 
which they are almost put in training, are better in- 
sured for fulfillment of a decent destiny than their 
ancestors who were milkmaids. I rather caught this 
idea from Genevieve Carroll. 

“Have you sent your latest stories to your grand- 
Fleetwood for the want of some- 


sad to 


mother?” I asked 

thing better to say. 
“She would not understand the problems they raise.’ 
But Miss Carroll could not see that there were any 

“He has told me all about that old place. It 


problems. 


is wonderful!” said she, blowing the cold moisture 
through her veil. “Think of that old lady for all 


these years that plantation. I shall 


send Jim’s stories to her myself.” 


alone there on 


REMEMBER that as she spoke, vivaciously, as a 
I child eager for life, the church bells around the 
corner whanged out on the frosty air of the Sun 
day-in-winter morning, and a stream of purring elec 
tric and vehicles, with flashes of the color 
of women, flowed by us. Between the Avenue and the 
Virginia plantation there was a 
and yet it seemed to me that something in the eyes 
of the girl before me expressed the very soul of the 
little old lady of Boxwood. 
“IT never understand your exactly,” 
Miss Carroll to Fleetwood, who was marking crosses 


gasoline 


lapse of an epoch, 


stories said 





“I will,’’ said he in the hall. 
** Come to lunch with me at the Carrolls’ 
some day. Gene and I are to be married soon.’ 
‘*Thanks,’’ said I. ‘‘ Don’t send that editor’s letter’ 


, 


, 


picture one of these florid magazines in the delicate, 
timid, thin-backed, dried-up, shrunken hands of Con- 
stance Fleetwood, who, though a mother many times, 


will carry the aureola of virginity to the grave. With 
difficulty can I imagine the extent of humiliation 
brought to Boxwood by the signature of the Fleet 


wood name above the lure of the opening paragraphs 
and the doubtful illustrations of the high-priced Fleet- 
fact that for a month, 
eyes, Jim’s grandmother 
her 


stories, To me the 
with dim but 
pored over his work, laboring to adjust 
tion with the new so that she might form a judgment 
of which she might be sure, carries something extraor- 
dinarily pathetic. 


wor xl 
conscientious 
genera- 


N THE middle of January, I think, Fleetwood came 
| to my apartment one evening. He had dined well, 
was clothed well, and had left a theatre party in 
the middle of the evening in his characteristic, willful 
way, always so evident when he wished fashionable 
people to believe that he was a creature of tempera 
any higher in 
and 


ment, free to mount at moment to a 
tellectual plane. Champagne 
some oddity of mood induced by it had led him to me. 

“Let's said, throwing a black leg over a 
ehair arm, were with me on my pilgrimage to 
the home of my ancestors, my dear fellow? What a 
depressing retrospect! Shabby! Genevieve sent my 
stories to my grandmamma. Her comments upon them 
are a bit quaint. I believe you will enjoy her letter. 
It will amuse you and possibly strike a chord of sym- 
there, for you are one of those who 
choosing for fiction any subject but 

the life of real men and women of 


was in his eyes, 
see,” he 


“you 


here and 
still believe in 
that of real life 
flesh and blood.” 

I looked up at his curling, thin, red lips and no- 
ticed that the winter months in the city had begun 


pathy 


and puff the flesh jaw. 
There was an expression of challenge on his face. 
“You write as well, I think, as any of the first group 
of Americans,” said I. “We you the 
and ease of your style and the sure-footed 
way you have of telling a tale.” 
He smiled 


to soften about his lower 


can all envy 


vivacity 


for the corrugated 
knob on my old kerosene lamp, and turned up the 
flame until a thin, sharp line of thrust itself 
from the top of the glass chimney. 

“Your always reminds me of the 
room of an undergraduate,” he said: “This 
old device of a lamp, and broken, dried-up 
cigars hidden behind pictures or in a beer 
stein, and kindling wood concealed on the 


then as he reached 


soot 


room 


bookshelf behind a set of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and all that sort of thing 
Here! Here’s the blast from old Virginia. 


Look at the stationery my forbear uses!” 


FE TOSSED the letter on to the table. 
H Written in pencil, on sheets of paper 
lined faintly in blue, which must have 

dated back to war time, one 
corner was embossed a sabre crossed with 
a musket, this epistle was executed pains- 
takingly in a fine, trembling penmanship. 
It said as a low, careful voice might say: 


because on 


JAMES FLEETWOOD, ESQUIRE. 

My GRANDSON JAMES—I/t is with regret 
that I direct your esteemed attention to the 
consideration of a subject upon which only 
ties of blood permit me to pre- 
to make comment. Having read, sir, 
the literary works recently proceeding from 
your pen, IT must express my earnest hope 
that you 


our close 


Sumie 


as to 
author 
long line of 


will consult your conscience 
the responsibility you bear as an 
and the 


American 


representative of a 


gentlemen bearing a name of 


honor both in the defense of their native 
State and in the maintenance of the un- 
sullied standards of womanhood. Prefer- 


ring to express myself as an American lady, 
rather than as the bearer of the Fleetwood 
name, with which your grandfather honored 
me, I present to you my opinion that neither 
in the duty you owe your readers to fur- 
nish them with high ideals, clean and beau- 
tiful thoughts upon a lofty plane, and char- 
acters of worth for their contemplation, nor, 
on the other hand, in the duty you owe to 
speak no word against the honor of my sex, 
have you met your obligations. I know that 
the many appeals you have made to the un- 
wholesome interest of unrefined persons are 
which 
misrepresented the 
tween the 
as well as the 


inadvertences, have, none the less, 
standards of honor be- 
country, 
traditions of our own family 
I desire that you inform me, at 
my dear James, that, at 
whatever cost, you will withdraw from public circu- 
lation the to which I have 
made reference. 
With prayers for your health, IT am, 
Your affectionate grandmother, 
CONSTANCE FLEETWOOD. 


serces in this, our own 
and name. 
your convenience, 


several narratives sent me 


Ort 


“Well?” asked Jim. “So life amuses itself, eh? 

“You are right as to quaintness,” I replied. 

“What can be the matter with the little old woman?” 
he snid suddenly with the impatience of one unused 
criticism. “The makes authors, not 
Am I to be asked to paint life as 
one of ideal pictures you find in 


to adverse age 
authors the age. 
it is, or do 
old-fashioned ladies’ annuals?’ 
“T suppose that how 
said, digging into the tobacco jar. 
“Damn your smugness,” he said with a laugh. “You 
know Bornshelm? The editor? He has just written 
me to-day offering a contract for twelve short stories 
at a thousand apiece. He says in it that the demand 
is for sex interest, and that’s the flat truth. It took 
me some years to find my vein. Come to think of it, 
the easiest way to make the old Southern dame un- 
derstand is to send her Bornshelm’s letter. She prob- 
ably thinks I twenty-five or thirty 
dollars, and it will be an eve opener.” 
“T wouldn't if IT were you,” said I. 
Wait till morning. Don’t do it.” 
“TIT will,” said he in the hall. 
me at the Carrolls’ some day, 


those 


depends on you see life,” I 


sell stories for 


“Think it over. 


“Come to lunch with 
Gene and I are to be 
married soon.” 

“Thanks,” said I as the door was closing. 
send that editor’s letter.” 


HIS was good advice. I 
when I gave it. So it 
not take it. 


note of Bornshelm, 
letterhead, 


“Don’t 


recognized it as good 
was proved. He did 
The 
above the 
toxwood. 
It traveled southward the next day and was shipped 


with a 
was 


penciled comment 
mailed that night to 


. . . 














over the Richmond Division as far as Dalton, and on 
Saturday a big, gray-wool black man, named “Ole 
Ben,” drove a scrawny jinny mule in to the post office 
and brought back from town a box of crackers,:a bag 
of Virginia meal, a can of coffee, the seven copies of the 
“Gazette,” and the communication from James Fleet- 
wood of the Hinterland Apartments, New York City. 


P THE front steps of Boxwood he went, through 
the untracked blanket of new-laid snow upon 


which the fires of winter dusk were reflected 
faintly. The wind of night, off the Virginia rolling 


country, had begun to moan around the corners of 
the old house, and the jinny mule complained, as our 
horse had complained, of cold and loneliness. But 
Ben went up the with his hat in hand and, 
having knocked at the door, repeated the established 
Saturday night ceremony of delivering the mail. 

As he retired across the old rose garden, making 
a new set of huge footprints on the creaking white 
surface, he looked back at the wisps of wood smoke 
blown from the unstable chimneys. 

“Dis yere place ain’t gwine ter be yere long. Miss 
Connie ain’t gwine ter las’ many seasons moh,” he 
said. “De day of Boxwood am done.” 

Not yet. If “Ole Ben” had turned his rheumatic 
neck once more he would have seen with alarm the 
ancient little figure of Constance Fleetwood standing 
on the porch, her old back drawn straight once more, 
her gray woolen dress and its lace collar blown by 
the gusts of wind, her hand clenched over the opened 
letter from her grandson James, her delicate mouth 
closed in a thin hard line, her head carried high and 
turning slowly as her eyes searched the countryside 
as if they could summon back the 
retainers of the long-gone days—Ben 
would have seen a lady of Virginia. 


steps 


Perhaps in the succeeding days 
Fleetwood’s grandmother, who for 


thirty years had scarcely been away 
from Boxwood, readjusted herself 
to new necessities. Time for action 
had come. Carefully enough, in 
hours spent in wide-eyed thinking, 
sitting in front of the round stove 
in the old hall, she combed over the 
living descendants of the families 
who once had the neighbors 
and who were in the social list of 
the generation gone. Constance could 
not think of one to whom she could 
make appeal to stand with her in 
this, the last perhaps, of life’s crises. 


, I SOWARD the end of the week 
she had Jennie, the mulatto 
kitchen girl, climb into the 

attic after an ermine scarf and muff 

which had refused an invitation to 

Lincoln’s inauguration. From the 

recesses of a mysterious wardrobe 

strewn with cedar shavings she un- 
covered a gray mantle whose ample 
folds suggested room for hoop skirts. 

She tried these and other garments 

upon her body and spent many 

doubtful and even tearful moments 
in front of mirrors whose quicksilver 

backing had cracked and grown dim 

as the gilt on the cupids which sur- 

mounted them had tarnished. 

On Saturday the seven copies of 
the “Gazette” came oncé more and 
brought the outer world to Box- 


been 


wood. The old lady spread them 
upon the table when Jennie had 
cleared away the nickel-blue plates 
and the chipped and cracked cut 
glass. A ship had gone down. Con- 
stance remembered that her hus- 
band had owned half a cargo lost 


on the way from Fayal. A mayor 
had been elected in a seaboard city. 
She recalled a young man from that 
metropolis who had courted her. <A 
famous actress had died. A fire had 


swept a Canadian town. The Rev. 
Otis Bamberwell announced as usuul the services at 
St. Gregory’s at Dalton. And “Gentleman Matty” 


Grogan had won in eighteen fast rounds from “Italian 
Smith before the New York City Associates in 
# most important and decisive go, full of pep from 
gong to gong. 

It was the suggestion of this last item which caused 
the little old lady to draw from the bosom of her gray 
woolen gown a folded, yellow, worn newspaper clipping 
which for several days she had carried there. It was 
dated Alexandria, March10, 1857. “Thrashed a Scoun- 
drel,” the headline, and then: “Edward Fleet- 
wood, Esquire, after several warnings, had thrashed 
Merrill Ewing, the editor of our esteemed contempo- 
rary, the Fairfax ‘Digest.’ The affair occurred 
terday in front of the Braddock House, where those 
who were fortunate enough to be present narrate that 
Mr. Fleetwood, meeting Ewing, accosted him with the 


Joe” 


said 


yes 


May 2 . ° 
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words: ‘If you, sir, print a line more of your vil- 
lainous reflections upon the women of this country, 


I will no longer place reliance upon the law or argu 
ments, and will treat you as I would an impudent 
malefactor.’ Whereupon, at some reply, our neigh 
bor from Boxwood Plantation made good his threat 
It is rumored that everyone in the country is thank- 
ing him for his kindly offices in behalf of the main 


tenance of our customary holding in honor of the 
gentler sex.” 
“Edward, Edward, I need you again,” said the 


old lady’s thin lips softly, and for a moment she 


buried her head in the curve of her delicate arm 
beneath the sputtering lamp. 
HEARD these facts from Jennie, the mulatto 


kitchen girl. She told them with her eyes upon 

the ground, and she shifted her feet as if in the 
next moment she was to suffer the shame of being 
held responsible for allowing her mistress, after all 
these years, to leave Boxwood. And she finished with 
a passionate recital of that awful day of how a man 
came from the bank in Dalton with a great roll of 
bills, and when Miss Connie had wrapped the dis- 
colored ermine fur about her little neck, of how she 
walked down from the front porch, the man at her 
side protesting, and drove over frozen ruts seven 
miles to the railroad station in the town, and of 
how the two negro women went weeping about their 
work, firm in the belief of animal instinct that, in 
spite of all her assurances, the mistress would never 
return alive to the old house. But Jennie forgot to 
say that when Constance Fleetwood left for New York 
she took with her, under her arm, a magazine with 





‘‘After all, twelve thousand dollars 
speaks with greater authority than one who unfortu- 
nately has lost touch with the age in which she lives’ 


, 


a florid cover, upon which the name of James Fleet- 
wood occupied a place of prominence. 

Neither Jennie nor anyone else can say what kindly 
spirit guided Jim’s grandmother through the railroad 
journey, the terrifying tubes which shot people under 
a river, the overpowering streets, the fearful, rectangu- 
lar-prism labyrinth of endless, awful buildings, and the 
eternal streaming by of confusing, staring human faces. 


NE of Jim Fleetwood’s phrases occurs to me 
QO from a story of a delicate, innocent girl who 
learned the soul-hardening lesson of the busi- 
ness of being a crafty woman. “She had as much 
chance,” said he of her introduction to a group of 


7 
social Bohemians, 
machine.” 


“as a spring violet in a 
Surely it might be thought that this phrase 
would describe the fortunes of the little old lady step- 
ping out of a quarter-century Virginia country refine- 
ment into the roaring, hungry, alert-eyed metropolis. 


sausage 


And yet at three o’clock one day in early spring, 
not twenty-four hours after Constance Fleetwood had 
arrived in the city, at a time when Matty Grogan was 
in the office of Sliney’s stable bending over a box 
which contained seven healthy, warm, well-marked bull 
terrier puppies, the mother of which was Matty’s own 
beloved Plunger Peggie, he felt a touch upon his elbow. 
When he turned about he saw a little old lady, dropped, 
he would have said, out of some attic, dressed gray, 
wearing knitted wristbands, and carrying in her hand 
a bag made of beads. 

“Yeh,” said Matty, nursing a ripped ear with the 


same hand with which he had snatched off his hat. 
“Hello, mother. Tell it.” 
“You are Mr. Matthew Grogan,” said Constance 


Fleetwood, taking a much-worn rocking-chair beneath 
the spavin-cure calendar. “I have read of you in 
the Dalton (Va.) ‘Gazette,’ in which they do you the 
deserved honor to call you a gentleman. I came from 
my estate in Virginia in part to see you.” 

“The hell you say!” said the lightweight pretender, 
unable to restrain the exclamation. that. 
I had an accident, ma’am. 


, 


“Forgive 
What’s scheduled?” 


OR a moment the chasm between yesterday and 
F to-day, between Boxwood and Eighth Avenue, 
between a frail little antiquity and a meaty- 
shouldered professional, seemed impossible to bridge. 
Constance turned a little whiter and drew in a deep 
breath, and then the eternal bond 
between human beings asserted its 
right to leap manners and customs 
and to batter down even the 
structions of language. 
“Thank you for 
sir,” she said. 
“That’s me,” replied 
ing the emaciated strip of ermme 
fur she offered him and laying it 
gingerly on the table. “What’s the 
answer?” 


ob- 
your courtesy, 


Matty, tak- 


The Virginia lady adjusted the 
knit wristers and folded her thin, 
shaking hands; in her’ eyes 
burned reawakened fires. The “gen- 
tleman” rubbed his smooth-shaven, 
salt-and-alum-hardened face with 
the sympathy of one fighter who 


has met another. 

“Will you thrash a scoundrel for 
me?” said Constance, touching the 
bead bag where her money roll still 
lay. “I will pay you well.” 

“Will it get me pinched?” asked 
Matty with a smile. 

The old lady paid no attention to 
this question. 

“Once I could have called upon 
a Fleetwood to come to my assist- 
ance in defense of the honor of 
our name and the women of our 
country.” 


. ESE phrases, enunciated 
with careful dignity, touched 
the spirit of the fighter. He 
leaned forward with his hands upon 
his knees, his face level with hers, 
and every line in it expressive of 
attention, interest, and curiosity. 
“But if a lady of my State has no 
champion at her either by 
the call of kinship or the manners 


service 


and customs of the gentlemen of 
her county, nothing remains, sir, 
but to employ a defender of the 


good name of my sex.” 


“That’s right,” the lightweight 
admitted. “TI get that. S’right. 


Who's the guy?’ 

Twice Constance tried to answer. 
She her hands. Her 
grew dim with her humiliation. Her delicate mouth 
drew into a line of determination. 

“Tt is my own grandson,” said she in a thin quaver. 
“T regret to say it is the last male representative of 
our family.” 

“Huh!” said Grogan sympathetically. 
he? What’s he put over?” 

“He has dragged his talents into the mire,” 
the little old lady, half rising from the livery stable 
rocking-chair. “He has written of subjects not dis- 
cussed by people of quality. He has dragged down 


closed eyes 


“He did, did 


said 


the men and women of his country with vile mis- 
representations. He has insulted American woman- 
hood, sir. He has treated me with disrespect. He 


has sold his birthright and his conscience for money 
gain.” 

“He has, 
he do that?” 


” “When did 


om) 


exclaimed Matty. 
(Continued on page 


has he 











FTER my experiences with 
the earlier stages of the 
French, English, and Ger 
man situation, I was quite 

prepared for the most unexpected 
developments. What occurred in the middle of October, 
1911, was, however, beyond what I had imagined. The 
Morocco incident had shown the German Emperor 
that the entente cordiale was indeed solid england 
and France would stand shoulder to shoulder in war. 
Being used to the ways of German diplomacy, I knew 
that from the Wilhelmstrasse would come a_ quick 
countermove. I guessed, too, that when it came I 
would be employed. It stood to reason that, knowing 
ko much of the trend and importance of the affair 
I had seen the intrigue grow step by step-——I was the 
logical choice. 
Nor was my 
the expected summons, and it brought me into the 
a mission 


reasoning at fault. I soon received 


most amazing of my diplomatic adventures 
which showed me the utter ruthlessness that charac 
terizes emperors and kings, particularly when the 
vital interests of their counfries are concerned. 


The Black Forest Summons 


ORD to appear at the Wilhelmstrasse came when 
W the autumn holidays were in full swing. The 
usual procedure of the Foreign Office having 
been observed, I found myself in Count von Wedell’s 
private study. After an invitation to be seated, the 
Count surprised me. He complimented me on my pre 
vious missions on the entente cordiale situation, and 
handed me a pretty substantial check. It was actu 
ally 10,000 marks—$2.500—which the stubs of the 
royal check book will show 
As I took the money he remarked “Seine Majestiit” 
-Foreign Office brevity for conveying that his Maj 
Without more ado, Von Wedell 
Leaning back and crossing 


esty was satisfied. 
plunged into the subject. 
his legs, he began to talk in his abrupt way. 

“I want you to go with his Excellency, Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter. as his private attendant and sec 
retary.” began Von Wedell. “I have selected you 
because of your knowledge of English and your in 
sight into the whole matter in hand. There is to 
be a meeting of certain statesmen in a certain spot 
in the Schwarzwald [the Black Forest]. You are to 
be the sole attendant of these gentlemen. You'll see 
to it that nothing of their identity becomes known 
You will look after them in every way You will 
destroy all writing, such as paper and blotters. You 
will burn any such things in the presence of Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter.” 

He paused impressively. and I found my mind ir 
a whirl. What his words portended I could guess 
This mission promised to be very interesting indeed 
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N RESPONSE to many queries fol- 

lowing the publication of the arti- 
cle, ‘‘ The Kaiser Prevents a War,’’ we 
wish to say that Dr. Graves is no longer 
in the service of the German Govern- 
ment. While on a secret mission to Eng- 
land in 1912, he was arrested in Glasgow, 
tried on a charge of espionage at Edin- 
burgh in June, 1912, and sentenced to 
eighteen months in the Barlinney prison. 
He was, however, released by the Gov- 
ernment in September of the same year 











I want you to be at the place of meeting.” Von 
Wedell continued, “three days before the arrival of 
these gentlemen. You will have to make arrange 
ments as regards catering and so forth. You'll be 
Means have been taken to assure 
Understand that we want 


the only attendant. 
strict privacy in the district. 
this to be thoroughly cloaked. I suggest to you the 
idea of « hunting party. The details I leave to you. 
The gentlemen in question may or may not be known 
I shall write you their names. 


” 


to you 


The Tremendous Import 


IS pen began scratching across a piece of paper. 
H and IT had a moment in which to realize the 
the future of 
Germany menaced; complete isolation was in the mak 
ing between England, France, and Russia; and the 
Kaiser was about to save Germany by a master stroke 
of diplomacy. Of what tremendous importance it was, 
however, I did not learn until IT had gone down into 
the forest. 

Looking up. Von Wedell tossed a piece of paper 
paper which 


grave importance of this mission : 


neross the desk to me (the identical 
has been reproduced in connection with this article). 
It bore these names in his handwriting 

Viscount Haldane. Winston Spencer Churchill, Ad 
miral von Tirpitz, General von Heeringen. General 
Moritz Ritter von <Auffenberg, Herr’ yon Kiderlen 
Wuaechter 

I suppose, had it been my first Secret Service mis 
sion instead of the climax of eleven years in the 
service, T could not surprise. 
These men, all meeting in a lonely spot in the Black 


have controlled mys 


The [Isolation of France 


I had a distinct im- 
pression of the 
features of the six 
men who were 
making history round 
that table. There 
were writing materi- 
als, stacks of paper, 
and documents at 
every place 


ation. Especially was this true in 
view of the newspapers of Europe, 
having 
ready to 


Here was all the 
Germany and England 
rush at each other’s throats in war. It was the 
time of the German spy scare in England. And now 
here were the two powerful members of the English 
Cabinet meeting the Kaiser’s Minister of War secretly. 


press 


Brains of Three Nations 


UT Von Wedell was not yet through. 
B “These gentlemen,” he said, “will meet at 
Schlangenbad about the middle of this month 
You know the place, in the Taunus Hills—one of the 
Emperor's hunting lodges. I suggest that you get down 
there to-morrow and have everything ready. You thor 
oughly know what is required of you, Doctor?’ 

On my assenting I was dismissed. I lost no time 
in getting home to my quarters and into comfortable 
togs. This mission needed some thinking out. And 
after I told my Basuto boy to pack my bag, [ glanced 
again at the list Von Wedell had given me. 

Haldane, Lord Chancellor of England, persona grata 
with the Kaiser—in fact, a personal friend. Churchill, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty. Waechter, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs and, despite court 
opposition, the trusted man of the Kaiser.’ Tirpitz 
und Von Heeringen, chiefs of the German navy and 
army staffs, the latter a second Moltke. When I came 
to Von Auffenberg’s name I whistled Von Auffen 
berg was Minister of War and the right-hand man of 
the Chancellor of the Austrian Empire. Thus three 
great powers were represented. Six men of this 
eminence, the brains and force of three nations, to 
meet in secret in a little obscure hunting lodge in 
the forest! It portended darkly for France: but how 
darkly I could not then conjecture. It interested me 
tremendously, but IT consoled myself that I would 
probably know all when the party gathered in that 
secluded hunting lodge. 

According to instructions, I presented myself early 
next morning at the residence of Herr von Kiderlen 
Waechter. It was in the Thiergartenstrasse. With 
out delay I was shown into his Excellency’s room 
He was seated at his desk. and while we exchanged 
a few perfunctory words I permitted myself a mo- 
ment’s brief conjecture 


A Statesman and His Waistcoats 
UDGING from appearances, you would never have 
J taken this portly, rubicund, iron-gray, bushy-browed 
gentleman for a statesman. But a statesman he 
was for all that, and the Emperor and Germany miss 
him sorely. I would have taken him for a Boer Dop 


per or an English yeoman. This suggestion was sup 





Forest range, foretold a grave situ- * 











ported by his atrocious taste in fancy waistcoats 
The one he had on still sticks in my memory. It was 
a lurid peach-blossom creation, spotted with green. 
But once his steel-gray, deerhound eyes looked you up 
and down you forgot all about the fancy waistcoat 
and got right down to business. I told his Excellency 
I had come for his personal instructions. His first re 
mark was like a dash of cold water in the face. 

“Hum,” he grunted, “you are rather young, but I 
suppose they [meaning the Emperor and Von Wedell] 
know what they are doing.” 

Besides telling me to “halt my maul” (a German 
military expression literally meaning keep your mouth 
shut, but implying the need for utmost secrecy) he 
gave me certain general instructions. But from them 
I could gain no idea of just what was going to hap 
pen. I could only guess. How big was the gathering 
storm he never even hinted. 

Remembering Von Wedell’s suggestion about the 
hunting party, I procured some guns and reached 
the station in time to catch the 12.30 express for 
Schlangenbad. 

It was early in October when I went to the Kur 
Hotel and registered as Herr Bamberger from Ber- 
lin. If you ever go to Schlangenbad, look up the 
register. Schlangenbad is a mineral watering place 
in Prussia, near the Black Forest, and within easy 
distance of our ultimate meeting place, the hunting 
lodge that Von Wedell had mentioned. 


The Secret Envoys Gather 


WAS alone at the hotel for several days. Then, 
1 traveling incognito, the dignitaries began to drift 

in. First came the Austrian, General Moritz Rit 
ter von Auffenberg. A distinguished, quiet, unassum 
ing gentleman, he is known to be high in the confi 
dence of Francis Joseph. I found the War Minister 
very fond of salmon fishing, and got quite into his 
good graces by enthusiastic tales of fly fishing in 
New Zealand. 

Admiral von Tirpitz and General von Heeringen 
came next. The Admiral is typical of the German 
sailor, a big man, six feet, wide of shoulder, blue 
eyed, and full bearded. His manner I found genial 
and courteous. His exact opposite was Von Heeringen, 
thin, almost crooked of body, stoop shouldered, un 
usually taciturn, and possessing deep-sunken, smolder 
ing black eyes. He struck me as an animated mummy 
of the Rameses dynasty—come to think of it, he much 
resembles Rameses II. 

The exact date of the meeting, as I recall it, was 
October 12, and the place a shooting lodge, named 
Ehrenkrug. On the morning of the twelfth I hired 
a vehicle and, loading provisions, wine, and other 
necessaries aboard, drove to the lodge, sixteen miles 
into the forest. 

No farmhouse or other human habitation was within 
a radius of several miles. It was a large stone and 
brick building, somewhat similar to your colonial 
style. It had five or six guest rooms, a large general 
meeting hall, and a morning room. It being the prop 
erty of the royal family, I found two old pensioners 
of the Imperial Forest Service in charge. They had 
a good fire going in the grate, which was welcome, for 
it was still a little damp and chilly, especially in this 
wet mountain forest. 

Patrolling both ends of the road were a number 
of gendarmes. They were scattered through the woods, 
too, forming a cordon through which no one could come. 
Indeed, they had challenged me. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon the German and Austrian envoys 
came out from the hotel, and at a quarter to four (1 
remember Waechter remarking “They’re three-quarters 
of an hour late!”) the chug of a motor announced the 
others, Lord Haldane and Winston Churchill. 


A Group of History Makers 


HAD never happened to meet Haldane before, and 
| I found him the English gentleman personified- 

polished and reserved. Yet his reserve, tempered 
by age, blended into a genial mellowness. The usual 
English arrogance had evidently been subdued by rea 
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son of his cosmopolitan knowledge of 
the world. In speech and action he 
was a Chesterfield, but in appearance 
he was not unlike a canon or a bishop, 
a little ascetic looking, and rather bald. 

Quite the other type of Anglo-Sax- 
on, still boyish in looks, high-strung 
and nervous, erratic in speech and 
action, just a bit self-conscious, Wins- 
ton Churchill was the youngest mem- 
ber of this remarkable gathering. I 
had met him during the Boer War, 
and as he took off his motoring coat 
he looked at me closely. 

“I believe I’ve seen you before,” he 
said. 


1914 


“IT met the right honorable gentle 
man in the Bloemfontein Field Hospi- 
tal during the war.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Churchill, his face 
lighting up. 

He had had his wound dressed 
there; his recognition showed his re- 
markable memory. 

After refreshments the envoys im- 
mediately adjourned to the big morn- 
ing room, and I was posted outside 
to see that no gendarme or forest 
pensioner came within earshot. I was 
not present at the beginning of the 
conference, but after an hour had 
passed I was summoned. My first 
impression as I opened the door 
was of an air of tenseness. It 
was obvious in the way 
Churchill was staring across the 
table at Haldane. It was an 
ordinary large German oak din- 
ing-room table, and in the mid 
dle were two big shaded lamps. 
It was growing dusk, ahd after 
lighting the lamps I backed 
away to a corner of the room. 
I had a distinct impression. of 
the features of the six men 
who were making history round 
that table. There were writ- 
ing materials, stacks of 
paper, and documents 
at every place. Sheets 
and sheets of paper 
were covered with 
their handwriting. 
Only in front of Von 
Heeringen were the 
sheets blank, for he 
never makes a note 
on anything, carry- 
ing everything in his 
marvelous memory. 

Obviously what were the last words of a speech 
came from Moritz, the Austrian, as I entered: “And 
to make this all possible,” he was saying, “we must 
break the Russian Federation in the Balkans.” 


Kiderlen-Waechter and 
Churchill, squatting down 
by the fireplace and pok- 
ing the burning papers 
with old-fashioned irons 


The Pawns in the Game 


‘ROM his place at the head of the table the iron- 
gray-haired Kiderlen-Waechter rose slowly. I 
noticed he wore another of those atrocious vests. 

Turning on his left he gazed at Churchill and Tirpitz; 
his careful measuring eyes then met Moritz, an ex- 
pectant, slightly nervous figure at the other end of the 
table awaiting the reply to the point he had raised. 
And Waechter’s eyes turned from him to Heeringen, 
to Haldane; then he spoke. I recall distinctly the im- 
port of his remarks. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the point raised by General 
Moritz must stand, and, of course, it needs the sanc- 
tion of our respective heads. As Lord Haldane has 
pointed out, it does complicate matters to some extent. 
The Balkans concern Austria most; to my way of 
thinking it is quite within reason te accede this point. 
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, [AsI write I recall vividly how grave 
they had all become. They knew what 
this meant war in the Balkans.] 
On all main points,” said Kiderlen 
Waechter, “we are agreed. As indi 
cated by his Imperial Majesty, the 
primary reason of our meeting is to 
come to a tacit understanding in re 
gard to technical details. This we 
have done. It is unfortunate, how 
ever, that this possible phase, the 
Balkan point, has not been gone into 
before. I suggest that we adjourn, to 
inform our respective Governments of 
this point. If necessary, we will meet 
again on Wednesday.” 





Destroying the Evidence 


; } | ‘HIS second meeting, by the way, 
was not necessary, all the Gov 
ernments represented agreeing 

with Austria. 

As Kiderlen-Waechter sat down, 
Haldane audibly concurred, the others 
merely nodding. Apparently the con- 
ference was atanend. But what 
had they accomplished? From 
the general tenor of their con- 
versation it was obvious that 

they all agreed. But what 

were the terms of their bar- 
gain? Presently I was to 
know. 

“Bamberger,” said Kiderlen- 
Waechter, addressing me by 
the name I had taken, “gather 
up any pieces of paper on the 
table and consign them to the 
fire.” 

I replied: “Yes, sir.” Then 
turning to the others, he con- 
tinued: 

“Gentlemen, select the mem- 
oranda you wish to keep. The 
rest is going to be destroyed 
immediately.” 


Reading between the Lines 


HILE they ran over 
VW their papers, saving 

necessary scraps, I 
stood back from the table. It 
was characteristic of the men 
that Winston Churchill should 
have taken the most volumi- 
nous notes, while Heeringen 
had not put down a line. I 
then gathered up every scrap 
of paper left on the table 
blotters, little note pads, fools 
Everything was to go into 


” 





unused. 


cap—used or 
the fire. 

I went about this slowly and deliberately, taking 
eare to glance at everything before I carried it over 
to the grate. I wanted to make sure that nothing 


of value was destroyed. Here and there came a 
good chance to read some of the contents. Piece by 
piece from the memoranda the different men had made, 
always being careful not to confuse individual notes, 
thus learning one by. one their train of thought, the 
thing began to piece itself together for me. There 
were extensive notes on army and navy matters. 
Churchill, for instance, had carefully noted the full 
strength that Austria and Germany could muster in 
case of war. Kiderlen-Waechter had recorded the full 
strength of England and Austria as given by Churchill 
and Moritz. So had Moritz taken down German and 
English statistics. Obviously it was a triangular al- 
liance, each noting to what extent dependence could 
be placed upon the other. Then there were data 


on the French and Russian armies and navies. The 
(Continued on page 28) 


significance of that was 
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The Lynching of the 


RDINARILY the Santa 
Fe train compasses its 


schedule with all the 
accuracy of the sun 
passing the Greenwich line. You 


might set your watch by its 

arrival and departure. To every rule, however, comes 
its exception. The eastbound was already two minutes 
late when the westbound stopped with a sigh before 
the small mid-continental station labeled Eagle City. 

Half a dozen vestibuled doors flew open as at a magic 
word. White-coated porters dropped to the platform 
like active spiders descending on a thread. After them 
came, more deliberately, passengers who hoped to find 
a moment’s surcease from the constricted space of the 
train—the miles upon miles of khaki-colored scenery 
which prevails in August on the plains. 

They were people of the cities—many of that rest- 
less, buzzing hive we call New York: professional men, 
financiers, who even in transit kept an eye on the 
market; middle-aged women, puffed with opulence and 
the perpetual feast; pretty young girls; rich men’s sons. 

The young people might have been bound for the 
tennis court as they stepped out on the platform, 
middy blouses hobnobbing with white flannels. They 
strolled down to wonder at the great sundials that 
mark central and mountain time—clocks with the earth 
for a face, an overhanging beam for the single hand, 
and the figures outlined with white cobblestones. 

Some curious ones found a momentary interest in 
peering through the back window of the boxlike sta- 
tion at a man who lay inside with bandaged head. He 
seemed indifferent to their scrutiny, but from time to 
time he raised himself upon his elbow and gazed fear- 
fully at the closed door that separated the front room 
from the back. 


"a SHE toploftical name Eagle City came in for 

some good-natured jeering as well as the settle- 

ment itself. The houses huddled together on 

the sun-baked plain as if in mutual defense against 

the flat, horizon-wide loneliness of the place—homes 
without a hint of green—a patch of garden. 

While the passengers meandered up and down the 
platform awaiting the arrival of the delinquent train 
there was a sudden stir in the crowd about the sun- 
dials. Men came marching in a sort of rude order— 
three or four abreast. Upon them was a certain au- 
thority—a signification of the seriousness of their 
errand, whatever it was. So might men go for the re- 
dress of a grievance, the furtherance of a project near 
to heart. Rough plainsmen they were, with dark, lean 
faces sun-baked into grim masks as unchanging as 
their own dun-colored prairies. Here and 
there a bright bandanna fluttered at a 


stringy throat—an audacious note of color 





** I ain’t one to snivel fur mercy.’’ 
over their heads. 


Night Marshal 


By C. Hilton-Turvey 


ILLUSTRATED BY W.H. D. KOERNER 


in the somber procession. The dust of the plains 
covered them like the bloom on a grape, from their 
high boots to their broad-brimmed hats. 

The crowd made ready way for them. 

“The rubes are blowing in to see the sights,” one 
man remarked, his arms thrust upward in an expan- 
sive yawn. But these grimly silent men looked neither 
to the right nor to the left. They assembled them- 
selves close-packed in front of the little station like 
bees swarming on a branch. 

make itself felt in a crowd? 


OW does tension 
Does it follow a wireless trail from one mind 


to the next? Does it creep like fire along the 
ground of men's minds till a great flame rises—till all 
are aware? Soon everyone on and off the train knew 
that even in so unlikely a place as Eagle City some- 
thing was about to happen. 

A jaunty young man in white flannels tapped a 
plainsman on the shoulder. “Say,” he observed 
genially, with a wave of his hand at the close-packed 
crowd, “this isn’t the annual picnic of the Eagle City 
Sunday School, is it?” 

“No,” answered the plainsman curtly. 
a lynching bee.” 

The conductor stood near the engine, watch in hand. 
He looked anxious. He was impatient to be off. Far 
off on the dun-colored plain a puff of smoke rose 
a gray feather trailed after it on the brassy shield 
of the sky. The eastbound train was hurling itself 
along at a sixty-mile speed making up for its ten- 
minute tardiness. 

A ponderous old gentleman let himself down from 
the train and hurried toward the conductor with an 
air of interest, his reading glasses pushed up to where 
his bald spot began. 

“Is it true there is some violence on hand?” he 
puffed, shading his eyes from the hot sun with the 
newspaper he held. 

The conductor nodded. 
marshal.” 

“The night marshal?’ repeated the old gentleman. 


“This here is 


“They’re lynching the night 


He pointed to the rope swinging greedily 
“I reckon ye didn’t put that contraption there fur nawthin’’’ “Now it ain't,’ 


“Some sort of town policeman, 
I suppose. What was the proyo 
cation?” 

“He beat up an old man—a 
stranger in town, I believe.” 

“Dear me!” the old gentleman 
exclaimed aghast. “Where’s the marshal now?” 

The conductor smiled at his consternation. “The 
marshal has locked himself in the ticket office. He 
asked a few minutes’ grace to make his will and they 
gave it to him. When he is through they’ll give him 
a chance to leave town, either by my train or the 
eastbound one. If he refuses—” 


The official shrugged his shoulders and, turning, 
pointed significantly to a telegraph pole. A _ rope 


swung ominously there, its noose just above the heads 
of the crowd. 

“Good God!” burst out the old gentleman, scuttling 
away in haste. “I must keep my wife from a sight 
of this!” 

The conductor followed. “It’s all right,” he reas- 
sured him. “They’ve promised not to lynch the mar- 
shal till the train pulls out.” 

A blue-jeaned figure climbed up the pole. 
stuck out of his hip pocket. 

The crowd watched curiously while he tested the 
strength of the crosspiece. The sound of his hammer 
rang out over the silence like the stroke of doom. 

The porters hustled the women passengers aboard 
the train. An elderly lady sank down in a faint and 
was borne limp and unconscious up the nearest steps. 
Several others yielded to hysteria. The young girls 
appeared rather to enjoy the prospect of a new sensa- 
tion. They clustered at the steps and exchanged ex 
cited comment, not always inaudible. 

A lock clicked sharply. The station 
open. A man stood on the threshold. 


A hammer 


door swung 


, / ‘HE mob surged forward. Something between a 
sigh and a groan burst from them. 

Some one reached in and dragged a chair 
from the office. A man sprang upon it and began to 
harangue the crowd. 

“Friends an’ fellow citizens,” he began. 
town marshal, known to you all as Jim 
about to git what’s comin’ to him fur beatin’ up a 
stranger—a visitor to Eagle City. We've giv’ him his 
choice and he ’lows he'd rather swing at the end of 
a rope than to leave our beloved city. Which choice,” 
the speaker went on approvingly, “does Jim Gordon 
credit—I will say that fur ‘im—an’ hopin’ we'll all 
make the same choice when our own turn comes.” 

The crowd shifted on its feet. 

The ringleader was quick to sense dis- 
approval. He changed the subject. 

’ he declared judicially— 


“Our late 
Gordon, is 











“it ain’t because the man was older than him—the 
point is this: He was a visitor to Eagle City. Now 
s’pose he’d took a notion to the place. What ’ud 


happen?” 

The speaker paused impressively, 
own question: “Why, 
settle here.” 

“That’s so!” assented a deep voice in the crowd. 

“An’ then what ’ud happen?’ demanded the speaker, 


then answered his 
he’d git all his friends ter come 


warming up. “Why, just give us a few trainloads o’ 
strangers an’ our beloved city ‘ud boom clear up ter 
the sky. An’ every mother’s son of us ’ud find his 


property gittin’ ter be worth somethin’— 
now,” he added under his breath. 

“Every man here is proud of our beautiful town,” he 
declared stoutly, raising his voice and glancing toward 
the train steps crowded with passengers. So we must—” 


-which it ain’t 
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The eastbound train thundered in. His voice was 
drowned in the ringing of its bell, the whine of its 
brakes. One could see by his fiery gestures and the 
effect on the listeners that he had roused them to a 
sort of fury. Presently he stepped down. 


LEAN figure took his place—a man habited as 
A were the rest, in a shirt open at the throat, 

trousers tucked into high boots. A ragged gash 
in his shirt over the left breast suggested that some- 
thing—a badge of office, perhaps—had been removed 
forcibly and with undue haste. His cheek bones were 
as high as an Indian’s. Deep lines crossed his face 
from nose to mouth corners. Through the brown of 
his face the beard cropped, blue-black. His eyes smol- 
dered like live coals in a cave, as with the heat of 
passion not yet past. It was the night marshal. 
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He began to speak hastily, as a man who knows his 
time is short and determines to make the most of it. 

The mob surged toward him with a roar. 

“String him up!’ 

“Knock him down! 

“Let him speak !” 

“Shut his mouth !” 

The chair was overturned 
smashed into kindlings. 

The division of feeling found vent in several hand- 
to-hand fights in the crowd. Guns were pulled out. 
The night marshal was forgotten for the moment. The 
mob was at half cock—poised on a hair trigger— 
ready for violence toward anyone who opposed it. 

The previous speaker dived through the doorway— 
caught up a soap box—mounted it, yelling like a fiend 
one sentence over and over. (Continued on page 30) 


in the struggle and 


The Tyranny of Beauty 


Chapter 1V—The Publicity Game 


fe 





he 


FTER Miss Cryder 
“Little 


had 
Pink Shop,” 
struck up one of those desultory 
founded on the perception on each side that 
the other woman might some time be useful. 
And now at last Julia Cryder began to play an active 


the 
had 
friendships 


coming to 
madame 


begun 
she and 


part and justified the foresight that had kept her 
handy. My aunt sent for her and the fiat went forth: 


” 


“Let there be literature,” and Miss Cryder at once set 
about creating it to order at so much per creation. 

Up to then madame had produced what we carried, 
and it hadn’t been altogether satisfactory; but never 
had it seemed so trivial, so inadequate to the magni- 
tude of our business as under the critical professional 
eye of little Cryder. She had a prevailing sort of way 
about her, like a knowing hawk pouncing on the com- 
mon facts of life from on high. I could see that my 
aunt was uneasy now that she’d come to the point of 
ordering, and floundered through a rather vague de- 
scription of what she wanted and didn’t want, inter- 
spersed with sudden breaks. “But you know how to 
get up that part without me going into it—I don’t 
pretend to be lit’ry—you do what’s right—tell a good 
story and put in a lot of facts.” 

“But, Mme. Del Mar, I’ve got to have one or two of 
those facts to put in about the preparations—this 
tint, for instance—how it’s made and what it has in 
it—something to ‘tie it to the ground,’ as we say in 
literature,” protested Miss Cryder. 


M ADAME handed 


the tint. “Looka 
whatcha think.” 

“Roses?” sniffed Miss Cryder; then viewing the bot- 
tle against the light and repeating, “Yes, roses,” after 
a second sniff. 

“Essence of rose petals,” corrected madame. 

“Doesn't that come from Persia?” 

“We import it from there.” 

“Persian gardens! How lovely! 
thused suddenly. “I the story 
zardens—roses of a special variety 
prince—variety bred for centuries 
this perfect color—peculiar climatic 
methods of growing— 

“Wait,” commanded madame. 
and take this down while she 


an unstoppered bottle of 
-smella that temme 


her 
that 


Miss Cryder en- 
now! Persian 
cultivated by one 
until they yield 
secret 


see 








“Luey, 
talks it.” 


get your book 


. 


By “Jane Bunker 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


I saw dismay strike Miss Cryder’s little peaked 
face like a blight—she knew the woman she was deal- 
ing with, but she had the pluck to object, though in 
guarded language, explaining that she would have to 
read up on Persian gardens and varieties of roses—for 
which I respected both her acumen and her position in 
the matter, and, feeling sorry for her, I sat still. 

Her full explanation of the preliminary work re- 
quired for a good story convinced madame once for all 
that she could not catch this sort of literature on the 
wing and serve it herself, which I feel sure she’d 
meant to do and save her twenty-five dollars, and pre- 
pared her for Miss Cryder’s “There must be a hand- 
some picture to accompany it—palace and gardens— 
something suggesting wealth and exclusiveness—” 

(Madame’s eyes fairly lapped up those two words 
and she featured them later for the common herd: 
“Those who desire the preparations: of wealth and 
exclusiveness,” ete.) 

“__Not merely the beautiful but the 
Old W giamour—mystery. 
get a real artist to do that properly—” 

“Where do you get one?” 

Miss Cryder hesitated, and I saw she was keeping 
down a smile and was just a trifle taken aback by all 
the question implied; but she managed to bring out 
with a serious face: “Well, Mme. Del Mar, I shall 
have to do a little looking round and asking—most of 
the good artists have orders ahead, you know. But I 
do know one young man who’s traveled in Persia— 
he could do it—if—he’d consent to—ah—undertake it. 
It’s possible he might as a—favor to me.” 

“How much’ll it cost?” demanded madame. 


recherché—an 
You'll have to 





ISS CRYDER hesitated again—she’d had no tips 
from Miss Beekman on the matter of illustra- 
tions as she’d had on her share of the work and 

what she might expect, and she felt a sudden finan- 
cial chill in the atmosphere. Madame picked a crumb 
of chocolate @clair from the Irish lace on her 
and repeated: “How much will it cost?’ in an aggres- 
sive tone. 

“I think—I might be able to get the picture for—er 
—a—er—hundred dollars,” Miss Cryder brought out 
with a now-I’ve-done-it expression and looked appeal- 
ingly at me. 

Madame ate the crumb she’d retrieved from her 
bosom and gave the verdict: “Offer him fifty. Tell him 
he can do it after hours, so it’s the same as him find- 
ing money. And tell him I want those red 
bright red—he needn't to save his paint on them; I 
want none of these fade-away pastel colors—these 
purply shades you’re seeing on all the hats now—but 
color you can see a mile. And tell him I want them 
big as cabbages—they gotta look healthy—gotta prove 
that Nature Tint could have been made out of them. 
They gotta talk my goods—that’s what I’m paying him 
for—talk with paint—is that clear?’ 

Like many a greater than he, the young man de- 
cided that a bird in the hand was worth two in the 
bush and accepted the offer, adding a large conspicu- 
ous signature which madame would have had removed 
had not Miss Cryder convinced her it enhanced the 
value of the picture; so madame put a two-hundred- 
dollar frame around her Persian Garden with a plate, 
“Owned by Mme. Del Mar,” and exhibited the whole, 
after reproduction, at a Fifth Avenue gallery, paying 
for window space. But think of her diabolical luck! 
—the artist is famous to-day on two continents for his 


bosom 


roses 


=... 


c 
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A v7 y / ~ Persian pictures, 
] # and his Rose Garden 
is now one of the 
art treasures of ma- 
dame’s salon, where 
she exhibits it to her 
friends, proudly tell- 
ing how she “bought 
it for fifty when it 
was new and has re- 
fused that dealer’s 
offer of two thou- 
sand for it without 
the frame.” 

Thus was a New 
Jersey beet patch 
transformed into a 
Persian garden; thus 
fate and luck and a 
withered little sob 
sister prepared the 
way for the next ex- 
pansion that carried 
my aunt to the 
fringe of the great 
social world. 

With a competent 
servitor like Miss 
Beekman attending to the parlors, and a blood relation 
whom she could absolutely trust supervising the estab- 
lishment and manufacturing the secret “standard” prep- 
arations, my aunt was now free to throw herself upon 
the outside trade of the world at large, demonstrating 
and placing “our specialties” not only in New York, 
but in a string of cities between Boston and Washing- 
ton; and at the same time she was gathering and 
training a staff of demonstrators for the smaller cities. 

I knew little or nothing of these activities. To be 
frank, she had become alien to me and our little home; 
she’d begun to seem “madame” to us—a woman of an- 
other world than ours. She dressed extravagantly, 
always said “gown’—had bought herself a three-thou- 
sand-dollar diamond ring; and patronized the most 


ra 
7 


rw © 





expensive hotels wherever she traveled. She was 
‘ away often two or three weeks at a time, “and never 
at home when she was home,” as my grandmother 


said; so I can say very little more of the intimate 
details of my aunt's life than that the money was now 
pouring in and she was bailing it out by the bucketful. 

But she was going through a period of awakening 
that ended in her seeing the city in its larger aspects 
and herself as a power—she was now dipping into its 
social life—the public life, of course, with its pur- 
chasable joy, its glitter of jewels and clothes, its gleam 
of white shirt fronts and patent leathers, open to all 
who could pay the price. 


HE could now. 
She knew how 


hadn't the money 


She had the clothes and the jewels. 
delicately to invite an escort who 
to invite her—it was “on the 
business.” Evening after evening she would rush home 
to dress, but at what time she came home to bed I 
never knew—I was too dead to the world to hear her 
latchkey and her muffled steps as she tiptoed to her 
room. We were witnessing the transformation of a 
commercial beet into a social rose. 

While -my aunt grew more expansive, I had grown 
more retiring and reserved, partly because as she took 
larger and larger risks my responsibilities kept pace. 
I was a cross between a brewery Percheron and Good 
Old Rover. But there were other reasons. I saw Miss 
Beekman kotowing and currying favor with madame; 
I saw the others kotowing and currying favor with 
Miss Beekman, and from that I naturally saw their 
friendly advances to me as currying favor and ko- 
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towing still, and my sensitive dignity shrank, repell 
ing the advances—I wanted to be liked for myself, 
not because I was my aunt’s niece and a power behind 
the throne—or supposed to be; and I fear I ended by 
getting myself disliked for just that reason. 

One day about closing time one of the younger 
operators, seeing me listing stock for the expert 
accountant who still certified the books, and so 
tired I could hardly stand, came up bashfully and 
suggested ; 

“Oh, Miss Lucy, you do look so worn out—all sort of 
frazzled. There's nobody in my chair now. Come sit 
down and let me give you a facial—you don’t know 
how it'll rest you.” 

I saw her kindness, alas, as a piece of Beekman 
ism, thanked her coldly, saying I bhadn’t time for 
luxuries, and presently 
heard her from behind 
the curtains of a booth 
telling another operator 
that I was too stuck-up 
to have anything to do 
with the girls because I 
was the boss’s niece. I 
was mortified enough to . 
ery, but before I'd thought - 
how to explain my refusal 
away the girls were gone. be 


HAT funny results 
W such trifles have 

sometimes! Next 
day I was still listing 
stock when M. Perriot 
ambled up. He'd always 
been rather gallant—was 
so to all the ladies who 
came his way, so I'd never 
taken it personally. Now 
he was in deep despair 
about a Mrs. Somebody’s transformation—she declared 
it didn’t match her hair, though made from her own 
combings—that a cheap hair had been substituted for 
hers and she refused to accept it and pay—a common 
trick with a certain class of women when they find 
themselves suddenly short of money. 

“She says zat I—I—I—M. Perriot—ze premier coif- 
fure artist of New York—substitute for her so beau- 
tiful combings ze pigtail of a Chinaman in order zat 
I keep her so beautiful transformation to sell to some- 
body else—mon Dieu!” he wailed, frightfully out- 
raged at the accusation and the slur on his artistic 
conscience. 

“Don’t worry about her—she’s not worth it.” I ad- 
vised. “I’ll drop her a note to-night and ask her to 
step in some morning and examine her transformation 
by sunlight—she’ll recognize it if we find her an ex- 
cuse. I'll tell her we'll hold it thirty days for her and 
then sell it for costs. She'll very likely have the 
money by then.” 

She was a stockbroker’s wife, putting up appear- 
ances on nothing certain a year. I’d begun to know 
the breed by then. 








ITTLE monsieur was delighted—said I showed the 

| ppm amazing ability in dealing with a customer 

as did my so estimable aunt—gave me a great 

deal of pretty French flattery, and then demanded why 

I did not make more of myself. “Ah, Mees Lucy, sit 

down in my chair and let mer-show you how beautiful 
you can be!” 

Warned by the result of my cold refusal of the 
facial, I sat down and for the first time in my life let 
somebody do me up until I didn’t know who it was 
when I looked in the glass and thought myself a per- 
fect fright. But monsieur was so enchanted at the 
results of his handiwork that he warmed to me, and 
then and there began a kind of friendship between us. 
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I came to feel him a comfort: and in the end it was 
he who—for my sake—ran to earth Miss Beekman’s 
plot to steal the business 

NHE was now manager of the parlors—a_ position 
S she'd demanded and received without increase of 

salary. 

“Get results, Henrietta, get results—show what 
you're worth to the box office as manager,” com 
manded madame when she bestowed the grand title, 
and winked up her sleeve at the same time. She 
communicated to me after the woman had gone back 






To hear his ‘‘Ah mademoiselle—c’est vous !’’ 
and see his smiling bow, no matter who was in his 
chair, you’d have thought I must be a countess to say the least 


to the parlors: “Old Beekman’s been figgering out for 
some time how she could stick me for a raise. Now 
I've put her where she can’t! Take her about six 
months to show results enough as manager to let her 
risk it. If she had the business sense of a barnyard 
hen, she’d have stuck me for the raise first and the 
position afterward—and gottem both! Now you watch 
her work to prove her worth under the name!” 


Y AUNT regarded it as a great joke on Beekman 
M and a clever bit of insight in herself to see how, 

by granting one desire first, she’d made the re- 
quest for the other temporarily impossible and saved a 
couple of hundred on wages, which she’d expected to 
have to pay, for the woman was worth another five. 

However, events showed Beekman less a fool than 
my aunt thought. Beekman was not without her eye 
to the main chance and took her new title as seri- 
ously as a knighthood. There were now two managers 
to the establishment, and though I continued my gen- 
eral supervision in my aunt’s absence, gliding out of 
my den every two hours and leaving my everlasting 
messing with grease and pink dye to have a look 
around and see that everything was moving smoothly, 
Miss Beekman now rather openly resented these visits 
to her domain because, she said, it “was the spying of 
one equal on another,” and she considered it far worse 
than what I’d done before. 

To make up for her hostility, obvious enough by this 
time, M. Perriot was more than cordial—he was def 
erential, and more so to me than to madame herself 
and to hear his, “Ah, mademoiselle—c’est vous!” and see 
his smiling bow, no matter who was in his chair, you'd 
have thought I must be a countess to say the least. 


UT nothing escaped Miss Beekman’s furtive eye, and 
B even this innocent friendship (that never went 

farther socially than an occasional lunch together 
in a restaurant of the marble-topped table class) soon 
roused the green-eyed monster in the breast of my fel- 
low manager. She took it out on the poor little French 
man. She’d have dismissed him had she dared—as 
manager she now did all the hiring and firing—but M. 
Perriot was our one celebrity. Had he not taken a 
gold medal at Paris and was he not recognized as a 
man who created heads? But he was a sharp business 
man as well—he had many customers who, with curl- 
ing lips, declined to patronize other chairs in the 
establishment. These ladies had their own private 
masseurs at their houses, but—since the mountain re- 
fused to go to Mahomet, Mahomet went to the moun 
tain and paid well for the privilege of sitting in his 
chair. 

But it was more than celebrity that held his trade: 
he not only performed a work of art, but one that 
would last a week, with care—an important consid- 
eration to many a woman keeping up New York ap- 





He flared at that. ‘‘I do her in her turn— 
not sooner.”’ ‘‘ Well, it’s Mrs. Vanderwater—-I’ve 
promised her and she’s in a hurry—she’s got to catch a train’ 


, 


pearances. After securing her to her hair with sixty 
pins, he taught her how to tie on a veil that should 
preserve the creation while she slept; and she loved 
him for his thoughtful regard and freedom from the 
grasping spirit of America—and, of course, came twice 
as often as she would have done for an ordinary coif 
fure that wouldn't last a week. 

I think Miss Beekman knew if it came to a show 
down she’d be the one fired, but pique and jealousy 
at last got the better of her prudence. The pricks 
and stings, the wounds to respect that such a woman 
can inflict in daily intercourse, are innumerable, and 
she accomplishes this in 
a way to make your own 
resentment seem to lower 
you to her level. 


O MONSIEUR bore 
S her petty demands 

for accountings § in 
such matters as towels, 
her sneers and furtive 
glances until one day 
when she promised a Mrs, 
Vanderwater—a “society 
leader” whom madame 
had struck up quite a 
friendship with—an im- 
mediate hair dressing, 
though two of his regulars 
were ahead of her, and 
marched her lady up, 
ordering him to do her 
next and let the others 
wait. 

He flared at that. “I 
do her in her turn—not 
sooner.” 

“Well, it’s Mrs. Vander- 
water—lI've promised her 
she’s got to catch a train.” 


and she’s in a hurry 
“I’m going for a train, and I’ve been here nearly an 


hour,” spoke up one of his ladies. 

Monsieur motioned her to a chair and shot a few 
arrows out of his eyes at Miss Beekman, which she 
returned with a few daggers from hers. Mrs. V. with 
a cool, “Then of course—” stalked away. 

Monsieur looked over his shoulder as the door 
slammed and delivered a few more arrows, which Miss 
Beekman cherished in her bosom till closing time, and 
then surged up and demanded an apology for the way 
he looked at her. 

He bowed and demanded an apology for the way she 
looked at him. 

“Me! Apologize to a man: 

“Not to a man, but to an artist 
he corrected. 

“I think I see myself!” she told him. 

“Zen I remain away till you do—I come not here to 
be insult’,” said he, and put on his hat and walked out. 


? 


she snorted. 
wis a conscience,” 


customed to swallowing insults herself for the sake 
of her pay envelope to believe in the artistic tem- 
perament to that extent; but when ten o’clock came 
next morning and no monsieur—Saturday, with the 
matinée rush beginning—she worried; by eleven she 
was in a fright; by noon she came tearing down to 
the laboratory calling me to “open quick” and then 
told me her version of the tale of woe. 
I advised her to apologize by messenger as the short- 
est way out of it and she turned away in scorn. 
But by four o'clock, with the Saturday dinner crowd 
on, she was in a panic—twenty customers had come 
and she all but wept on my shoul 


a didn’t take him seriously—she was far too ac- 


and gone in disgust 


der: “Oh, what will the madame say? She’ll blame me 
(Continued on page 35) 


a woman always blames 
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Housecleaning 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The patient herds fight dumbly for a strap 
The car ejects a worn and weary chap, 

Who hastens home to hit the waiting hay. 

He smiles at thought of rest. His eager way 
Into the hall he takes; and in the dark 

The china closet falls upon its prey 
And many a chair and table leave their marl. 
Lost in a chaos, drear and chill and dark, 

He hunts a crust and curls in sad distress 
Upon a trunk to sleep and, with the lark, 

To rise and beat the rugs; for cleanliness 
Is next to godliness—though, strange to tell, 
It sometimes seems to get there via hell. 


The Venerable Mathewson 
URING the last few days Christy Mathewson 
has moved out from winter quarters into the 
sporting columns again and has become a hero 
to every American who believes that business 

should not be allowed to interfere with baseball. 
Mathewson is now an aged man and has only a 
short time to live—in the sporting headlines. Within 
a very few years be will pass away into the historical 
section of the baseball guide and will have to begin a 
business career. This is one reason why he is so 


deeply venerated. Years after the ordinary hypno 
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tizer of the unemotional baseball has slid out of the 
big league down into the bush towns, Mathewson has 
toiled on, pitching better ball than ever. Year after 
year, while his obituary has rested on the make-up 
stone of the baseball section, he has tottered out and 
held down some world-championship team to two or 
three hits. And now, in the twilight of his career, 
when he will probably never see thirty-five again, he 
is still the corner pillar of the New York Giants and 
has to do the heavy work whenever the high-priced 
youngsters blow up with distressing reports and peddle 
pies instead of inshoots. 

Mathewson was originally a college dude from Buck 
nell University and created great laughter among the 
giants of the profession when he broke into the big 
league many years ago. At that time the custom of 
mixing muscle with various invigorating liquors was 
in great vogue, but Mathewson substituted brains for 
aleohol, and the experiment was a success. His edu 
cated inshoot has been one of the most widely sought- 
for balls, but very few players are able to locate it 
with any success. Frequently Mathewson will pitch a 
nice new ball all through a game and turn it in at the 
end with only two or three swat marks on it. 

Mathewson is large and good-looking, but is not as 
flexible as some pitchers. When delivering the ball he 
does not wind his left leg around bis waist and look 
frivolously into his hip pocket. Instead he gazes 
earnestly into his opponent’s think repositor) 
and then feeds him a projectile about four 
feet from where he was 
expecting it. Mathew 
son would have made a 
great reactionary 
statesman. He is 
an expert at giv- 
ing people exactly 
what they don’t want. 


It Has Hap- 
pened Already ; 
R. TAFT, who led { 
M the Republican party i call 

into its present un . 
watered and dismal Sahara, 
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was in Chicago recently, and while there expressed 
great concern over the railroad situation. “If they 
don't leave the railroads alone in New England I don't 
know what will happen,” he declared. 
Still, on this subject we have the benefit of past ex 
perience. They left the railroads alone in 
\ New England for many years and we know 
what did happen. 


The Tango Year 


A | SHE winter of 1915-14 will live in his 
tory chiefly because of the tango, 
which grew from a few sporadic 

and neglected cases of the preceding years 

to an infection which swept the country 
like the famous influenza epidemic of the 
nineties. 

The old dances preyed = chiefly 
upon the young. The tango spares 
neither young nor old. Decrepit 
ruins who have decorated the side 
lines at dancing parties for forty 

} years have trotted themselves young 
this winter, and the young Congress 
man who left his district in a blaze 
of glory in the spring of 1915 to 
serve his country for the first time 
discovered on his return for Christ 

mus that his people had forgotten him in their enthu 
siasm over the young college junior who had returned 
for the holidays with seventeen variations of 


the grapevine and a brand-new dance called a a 
“The Alley Slink. | 
There are many who believe that the nation CC 
will convalesce from the tango in a short time. | | 
Meanwhile horrid complications have made the | | 
life of the casual and uneducated tangoist or | | 
| 


tangolier—whatever he is—a wilderness of 
vexation and disappointment. Day after day 
he labors up and down the floor in the grip 
“One-two-three-four 
dip.” “One-two-three-four—graperine,” and learn 


of a teacher gasping, 


ing, as painfully as he ever memorized logarithms, 
the new dances, 

Night after night he goes out it public to per- 
form, only to find that the partners he selects have 
learned an entirely different set of steps. Dances 
in America this winter have consisted mainly of 
foundered and distressed couples standing in the mid 
dle of a ballroom floor explaining to each other 
the Denver, New York, Chicago, or Columbus (Ohio) 
system of 
skids. 

No one has benefited from the present chaos but the 
dancing teachers, who are getting $10 an hour for add 
ing new dances to the present mass of undigested inse- 
curities. What we need is system to avoid insanity 
of a graver sort than that which afflicts us at pres 
ent. By a very simple device 
the dancing teacher can be 

eliminated and 

GA harmony brought 
ms out of the present 
muddle If we 
must have the 
tango, let us stand- 
ardize our gyra 
tions and reduce 
them to signs and 

> 3 mbols. Let one 
sign represent the 
dip, another the 
grapevine, a third 


clutches, speeds, loops, reverses, and 


13 
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the trot, and others the kick, the slide, the 
scramble, and the clinch. Let these signs, with 
uppropriate beats and counts, be reduced to a 
printed page—about the size of the page from 
which a cornetist ean blow two miles of quick- 
step. Then let a simple holder be devised so 
that when a couple essays to dance the “Waco 
Wabble” or the “Cincinnati Clamber” the man 
can hang up the notes for the same where both 
he and his partner can see them-—on his left 
elbow possibly. 

By this means new dances can be copy- 
righted and sold by the million for forty 
cents apiece, as sheet music is to-day, and 
the dancer who goes to a ball with a suit 
case full of the latest hoof harmonies will be 
the lion of the occasion. The tired business man 
can buy his skill in sheet form, and eminent young 
composers will gyrate solemnly by themselves, pencil 
and pad in hand, while publication agents wait breath- 
lessly without for their chance to seize the new mas- 
terpiece and hurl it, damp from the press, to all the 
corners of the world. It is really a shame to let this 
idea slip without first patenting it. 


Where Chicago Is Drifting 

N CHICAGO, world-famous for pigs, population, 
J and prairies, indications point to a very busy year. 
After a severe struggle the Pennsylvania Railroad 
seems to have consented to plant its new $50,000,000 
station where the advocates of the city beautiful have 
located it on their magnificent pink-and-blue plans. 
Another quarter of a mile of lake is to be appropri 
ated and made into a park. Twelfth Street is to be 
made into a boulevard. A $4,000,000 museum is to be 
erected. The Saint Gaudens statue of Lincoln, possibly 
the finest piece of American sculpture, is to be planted 
at last with appropriate ceremonies. Mr. Lorado Taft 
will make great progress in the job of decorating the 
city with the $1,000,000 worth of statuary provided 
by the Furgeson fund. The Chicago Grand Opera 
Company will be enlarged to take care of the surplus 
receipts. The Cliff Dwellers Club, composed of artists, 
authors, and those who swear by them, is being com- 
pelled to raise its membership limit. Another four 
acres of buildings are to be 
<= iy added to Chicago University ; 
MUNICIPAL of < 4 and the last annual report 

OWNERSHIP 
|) ALDERMEN ——~—> 


aes | 


shows five times as many vis- 
itors to the Art Institute as 
there were to the British Mu- 
seum during the same time. 


Presumably more 
Y pigs will perish this 
fi year in Chicago than 

ever before, and Chi- 
cago business men 
will keep on becom- 
ing millionaires in the 
old, impetuous way. 
But those scornful 
cities whose architec- 
tural and artistic glories 
are getting a little bit 
threadbare and season- 
cracked will do well to 
watch Chicago more and talk 
about her less. More stran- 
gers are visiting Hull House 
than are going through the 
stockyards, and the men and 
women of her most exclusive 
society paraded to the polls early in April, arm in arm, 
in the interests of the municipal ownership of aldermen. 


First Aid to Worst Golfers— Putting 

UTTING is at times a genius and at other times a 
P justification for homicide. There are days when 

the worst dub can put a golf ball into an under- 
sized tomato can at twenty paces with one putt. There 
are other days when he could throw a camel through 
a needle’s eye by the offhand leg with more accuracy 
and success, 

The great thing about putting is to restrain the 
temper. Few people realize this. They foolishly im 
agine that the chief object of the game is to put the 
ball in the cup. After they have put it in they reach 
down, painfully, and fish it out, perfectly satisfied. It 
is a childish trick. Still, it will do a man no harm 
if he does not get childish over it. The man who 
wears out a perfectly good disposition putting and goes 
home in a frame of mind which makes the children 
slide hastily under the table when he speaks to them 
at dinner ought to have his putter amputated from his 
He doesn't under- 









frenzied clasp by, process of law. 
stand the game at all. 

The dub can triumph at putting where the expert 
will fall down miserably. (Concluded on page 29) 
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Above: American sailors on a battleship watching the departure of the Mexican Federal gunboat Vera Cruz 
from Vera Cruz harbor, At the right: bluejackets rowing to an island playground near the city 
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The Growl of Our Navy 


in Mexican Waters 


HE story of the hurried assembling of American 


MEXICO 


warships at the chief seaports of Mexico, fol- 
lowing the unwarranted arrest of bluejackets by 
Huerta’s men at Tampico, is told pictorially on this 
and the opposite page. It is a record of quick action 
on the part of the officers in command of the bat- 
tleships in North Atlantic waters. It is also the 























story of the first vigorous demonstration made by 


The six principal Mexican ports— Mazatlan, Acapulco, and Salina Cruz on the west, and Tampico, Vera the Wilson Administration in connection with Mext- 


Cruz, and Puerto Mexico on the east — and Texas City, the American base of army and navy supplies an offenses against American citizens and property. 
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Copyright by the International News Service 
Marines boarding a transport for Tampico. Thirteen hundred were taken south by Rear Admiral Badger, and there were 1,200 already at Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
making an emergency landing force of 2,500. With the protection of the warships in the harbors, that number of marines could hold the two cities indefinitely 
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“Bi ; Copyright 1914 by American Press Association 
VU The Louisiana, with James H. Hare, our war photographer, on board, steaming down the * 
North River at New York on her way to join the big fleet of battleships, cruisers, and gun- ; 
boats ordered to assemble under Rear Admiral Charles J. Badger at seaports on the east coast 
of Mexico. She got away on April 16, a day later than most of the ships in northern waters , 
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The battleship Michigan leaving League Island Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia for Tampico with Arthur Ruhl, one of our special 
correspondents, on board. The gunboat Tacoma, sailing from 
Boston, carried James B. Connolly, another of our correspond- 
ents. The battleships Arkansas, Vermont, New Jersey, and New ¥ 
Hampshire sailed from Hampton Roads, Va., at the same 
time, and the South Carolina was intercepted on her way from A view of the water front at Tampico, where Rear Admiral Mayo’s demand that the Mexi- 
Haiti. Four dreadnoughts were already at Mexican ports cans salute the American flag was refused by General Zaragoza, commander of the port % 
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The outer harbor at Vera Crus, with the fortified castle of San Juan de Ulloa in the foreground and European warships at the right. The city is the chief port 
of the Mexican Republic, being the terminal for the National Railways of Mexico, the Tehuantepec, the Vera Cruz, and the Vera Cruz and Isthmus lines 
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On the Brink of War 


HOUGH THE TAMPICO INCIDENT IS, judged from one 

point of view, trifling and wholly inadequate as a cause for 

war between two nations, it occurs as the culmination of a 
series of nagging and deliberate insults. As these lines are written 
American warships are speeding to both coasts of Mexico, and a block- 
ade of Mexican ports is prepared. What the issue will be we are 
in no mood to prophesy, but this much may be said, that Ameri 
cans generally seem united in supporting the Government in what- 
ever steps may be required to place our prestige on firm ground 
throughout the Americas and to repair losses incurred as the result 
of a flaccid foreign policy. From the moment he entered the White 
House, President Wi.son’s treatment of the Mexican situation has 
been based upon the highest personal ethics, governed by the best in 
tentions—and predestined to failure. The error which causes us the 
present alarums and excursions, and may cost blood and treasure too, 
has been one of misunderstanding the Mexican temperament and the 
actual conditions. Hating intervention above all things, Mr. Wrison 
adopted a policy whose logical end was intervention. Detesting war 
and foreign aggression, he has been compelled to call upon the army 
and navy. Two courses were open to the President: he might have 
recognized the Huerta régime (no worse in its origins and morals than 
most of those which preceded it), or he and his Secretary of State 
might, in withholding that recognition, have impressed Mexico with 
continuity and firmness of policy. There has been the same difficulty 
in dealing with this situation that is found in handling a high-strung, 
ill-bred child, with the added difficulty that this child is armed and 
insolent and that there are several millions of him. Mr. Wi tson’s 
striking achievements in domestic politics cannot be gainsaid, but 
they are, momentarily at least, obscured. What the situation will be 
when these words reach our readers, no one knows now, but the 
President seems to have dismissed pride of opinion, recognized the 
job ahead of him, and placed his hand firmly to the plow. With 
LincoLn he may well say: “I claim not to have controlled events; 
I confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 


Oscar S. Straus on Canal Tolls 


- TESTIFYING before the Senate committee on April 15, Oscar 
S. Srravus, ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor, said: 

“Do you think the exemption of tolls would be of any public benefit?’ con- 
tinued Senator BRaNDEGEE. 

Mr. Srravus replied that he did not think so, but was not in position to 
express an expert opinion on that subject. 

“I do not believe it will affect railroad rates,” he continued. “It will simply 
give to the coastwise shipping from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 annually. The 
exemption takes that amount out of the pockets of all the people and gives 
it to the coastwise ships.” 

This is an exact summing up of the whole matter. These are the 
facts of the exemption proposal, and by these it must be judged. 


A River of Fancy 
ye THE SPIRIT OF THE MISSISSIPPI ever be completely 
expressed by any one writer?) Mark Twatn’s yarns of life along 
its banks are unapproachable, but the real mystery and romance of a 
great river are not for him. Oddly enough, Ropert Lovis Stevenson 
caught the mood, though he was not writing of any special river. 
In “Will o’ the Mill” an old miller answers the youngster who asks 
where the river goes: 

“It goes down the valley,” answered he, “and turns a power of mills—six-score 
mills, they say, from here to Unterdeck—and it none the wearier after all. And 
then it goes out into the lowlands, and waters the great corn country, and runs 
through a sight of fine cities (so they say) where kings live all alone in great 
palaces, with a sentry walking up and down before the door. And it goes under 
bridges with stone men upon them, looking down and smiling so curious at the 
water, and living folks leaning their elbows on the wall and looking over too. And 
then it goes on and on, and down through marshes and sands, until at last it flows 
into the sea, where the ships are that bring parrots and tobacco from the Indies. 
Ay, it has a long trot before it as it goes singing over our weir, bless its heart!” 
There is a glow of imagination and poetry in that, the same sort of 
feeling which induced the Indians to call one of their streams “Sing 
ing River.” 


—And of Fact 


UT THERE IS: “The Mississippi receives the flood waters from 
thirty-one States, and its drainage basin comprises 41 per cent 
of the area of the United States!” This sentence is from a volume 
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If only there were no other side to the picture! 
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entitled “Floods and Levees of the Mississippi River,” by Benjamin 
G. Humpureys, member of Congress from Mississippi. The book is 
copyrighted by the Mississippi River Levee Association, and we know 
of no other single work so comprehensively setting forth Mississippi 
River flood conditions and the possibilities of their remedy by levee 
construction. The work professes to be no more than a compilation 
of cold facts, but beneath it all runs the unspoken plea for a nation- 
wide consciousness of what share the Mississippi under control may 
play in the nation’s life. Nowadays the whole country is carried away 
by a fervor of appreciation of what the Panama Canal may mean to 
us all. How long must the Mississippi wait for its chance to bestow— 
like SreveNson’s magic river—nothing but beneficence? 


Facing the Future 


N SOME POEM Kiptine used a phrase one cannot forget about 

“turning a keen untroubled face home to the instant need of things.” 
He was talking about the American spirit. A striking illustration 
of this is given by the Wells-Fargo Express Company in commenting 
on the new era in the express business. After all the protestations 
of ruin, the hour of peril strikes, and this, in part, is what they say: 

The new rates have turned the tide of business—just as a good many keen 
prophets of the express prophesied. At the time this is being written traffic has 
begun to increase to a very perceptible degree. The business world has awakened 
to the commercial opportunities of the new rates. 

Now is the time to talk the rates. They are new and they are low. And 
there is hardly a shipper who will not show interest in the ingenious block- 
and-zone structure on which they are based. 

The big thing just now is the rates themselves. They are new and low, and 

they do spell commercial opportunity. 
This is creditable to the Wells-Fargo people, and, indirectly, a very 
great tribute to Frankiin K. Lane, now Secretary of the Interior, 
who wrote the express-rate decision. It is interesting to note the 
discovery that lower rates may mean more business. ADAM SMITH 
published this idea in his “Wealth of Nations” in 1776. 


, ’ . 
Of Course They Aren’t Serious 
wa FOLLOWS is from the Enid (Okla.) “Events”: 
“So CoLuiier’s finds itself in a minority.”—CoLLiER’s WEEKLY. 

Impossible! 

Wherever stands CoLirmr’s the heavens roundabout are peopled with myriad 
hosts ready to swing the mighty cudgels for truth, justicia, right. CoLLimer’s— 
alone and unassisted—is more than a majority—at least five-sixths. As Kise 
WILL’UM uster say: “Me und Gort!” 

This is unjust. CoL.ier’s is often in a minority. Sometimes the minor- 
ity proves catching and becomes a majority—but how can we help that? 


Seeing Things at Night 

HE “PUBLIC LEDGER” of Philadelphia fears that Wittiam 

Lorimer, the Illinoisome, may be elected to the United States 
Senate, thus vindicating its judgment as to the popular election of 
Senators. Perhaps. But why did not the preference given to Quay 
and Penrose shake the “Ledger’s” faith in legislative choice? It 
might be as well to await the event and compare the actual results. 
That is what practical men call a performance record. 


Frederick Weyerhaeuser 

E CAME TO THIS COUNTRY as a laborer. When he married 

he was earning a dollar a day working on the slab pile of a 
sawmill at Rock Island. Those who appraise his fortune, largely 
invested in growing timber, as potentially worth a billion dollars, 
do undoubtedly exaggerate—but the figure itself is not material. 
From a brewery hand to one of the richest men in the world is 
the span of the career of FrepertcK Weyerntacuser. By our laws 
we threw away the legitimate interest of the people in our great 
forests, and Mr. Weyernaevuser picked it up. That a German immi 
grant boy could amass such a fortune in fifty years is quite to his 
credit, but it is vastly more to the discredit of the laws which allowed 
him to do it. He died the greatest monopolist of our forests, but it 
was not the fault of WeyverHarvuser that we threw them away. He 
took them over, and is said to have been rather in advance of the 
age in conserving them. Possibly it is better for the nation for a 
WeyYerRHAEUSER to own forty million dollars’ worth of our children’s 
heritage in forests and mines than to have it distributed among four 
hundred less efficient men, each owning timber lands to the value 
of a hundred thousand dollars. Whether this great natural resource 
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belongs in morals to the Weyerhaeuser heirs is a question for the future. 
The generation which allowed him to acquire the title to it acted for 
itself—and professedly for all future generations; but future genera 
tions were not consulted, and may have something to say for their 
claims. “The earth hath He given to the children of men”—not some 
of the children of men, and not alone to the generation of the chil 
dren of men who allowed Mr. WryerHAgvuser to acquire the paper 
title to the forests of a continent. The future will probably try titles 
with the Wevrrnagusers and their like in one way or another. 


Just as Good Here 


I LOYD-GEORGE is a Welshman, and happens to be the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the words he speaks on Votes 
for Women are as good here as they 


The State That Makes Money Out of It 


READER OF OURS has seen somewhere a report that a town 

in North Dakota is taking up liquor selling on its own account 
and will monopolize the business. “What do you think of it?” asks 
our correspondent. We have written to him that no doubt the busi- 
ness will show a handsome profit—but from a social standpoint the 
account is a very different one. The indirect costs of this trade to 
the community far outweigh its direct profits to the trader. Russia 
is not generally deemed a progressive land, and for some years the 
Russian Government has made a national monopoly of its subjects’ 
favorite tipple—vodka. In ten years, sales of this fiery liquor have 
increased by $250,000,000—and yet the Government is not easy on 
the subject. Count Witte, who created the Government monopoly, 
now brings forward projects for re- 





are in England: 
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| 
I cannot imagine a complete program | 
of Liberal reforms which leaves half the 
citizens of this country unenfranchised. | 
Whenever a reform to which we have set 
our hand directly affects women as much 
as men—nay, directly affects women more 
than men—it always seems to me to be 
an unarguable proposition that the opin- 
ion of women should be constitutionally 
sought and expressed upon the rival pro 
posals of settling those questions. This 
conviction, I am satisfied, is seizing hold 
so firmly on some of the best minds in the 
country, especially among the progressive 
forces, that the present position must soon 
become intolerable for the Liberal party. 

. Militaney alone is holding it back. 


Will some captious critic please point 
out the fallacies here? We confess 
that we cannot, unaided, find any. 
The Women of Illinois 


| LOYD-GEORGE’S words received 
a pointed illustration in last 
month’s elections in Illinois. “The 








stricting the sale of vodka and turn- 
ing over part of the revenue produced 
by it to the temperance societies t« 
be spent in persuading folks not to 
patronize the Goternment’s saloons. 
This arrangement strikes us as posi- 
tively Shavian in its sardonic humor. 
And it seems to us that the town in 
North Dakota that our reader writes 
about would much better abolish the 
liquor traffic instead of selfishly reach- 
ing out after its blood-stained profits. 


... That Mother Used to Make 
E WERE a country boy origi- 
nally (if this be bad gram- 
mar, make the most of it!), and 
even now our mouth waters at the 
mention of honest victuals. Imag- 
ine our wistfulness when we read 
in the Long Rapids notes of the 
Alpena ( Mich.) “Argus-Pioneer” 
The congregational ladies gave a chicken- 
pie supper in the dining parlor of their 
church last Wednesday evening and was 





new voters made a most encouraging 
beginning,” is the Chicago“Tribune’s” 
observation. We commented last 
week on the part the women of Illinois played in closing about a thou 
sand saloons. More than half the counties in the State are now “dry.” 
Even in Chicago (where more votes are cast nowadays than in any 
other city in the Western world) the women’s ballots counted for more 
than was at first apparent. They helped to vote down a subway propo 
sition that would have profited the Harrison-Hearst machine rather 
than citizens generally. To quote the Chicago “Record-Herald” : 

The women voted earnestly and eagerly, and they voted as citizens, not as 

women. ... They rendered notable service in defeating gangsters and strengthen 
ing the cause of good government, economy, and efficiency. 
We like the spirit of Miss Marton H. Drake, the stenographer who 
ran (unsuccessfully) against the First Ward’s notorious Alderman 
“Bathhouse Joun” CoucHirn. “Chicago women have justified equal 
suffrage,” says this defeated candidate—cheerful in spite of rebuff. 


A Bad Boy That You'll Like 


F YOU THINK it is easy to write stories about small boys—au- 

thentic stories about real small boys—it is quite obvious that you 
never tried. Mark Twain did it, however, and now Boor TARKINGTON 
has. TarkINGron’s “Penrod” is the record of those successive, loosely 
related adventures which are the high lights of the American boy’s 
career; the small boy in the small town, vou understand, not the small 
hoy cheated out of the best part of his vouth by being city born. 
PeNRop may or may not have been the worst boy in town, but he is 
as real as Tom Sawyer, and his dog Duke (he of the untidy whiskers) 
Penrop and his little 
world have given us more than one evening of positive delight—for 
you mustn’t make the mistake of crowding this book into one sitting, 


is almost as human as Hvek FINN himself. 


or two; enjoy it lingeringly, like one of its hero’s all-day suckers. 
To read about PreNnrop’s dancing-school tragedies, his smallpox medi- 
cine, his circus enterprise with HERMANN and VerMAN, is to add 
pounds to one’s weight by laughter—to deduct several years from 


one’s age account. Boorn TarkIneron has been a boy himself. 


o-— . 








In the Shadow 


pretty well attended for the amount of 
gatherings, ete. The service was fine and 
among the goodies was chicken pie, cream 
mashed potatoes, escalloped potatoes, homemade bread, buns, crullers, cookies, 
many kinds of cake, etc., all kinds of pickles, butter, apples, coffee, tea, 
cream, and many other treats. 

Scoff, if you choose, at the journalistic style of this. Our emotions are 
of another sort. There ought to be a law against printing such item- 
ized accounts which may eventually be read by dyspeptic city folks who 
have to live on cold-storage eggs an’ sich. It isn’t right, say we. 


. ’? 

The ‘‘Marrow of Life 

HEN PIERRE LOTI was in this country a year ago, a good 

deal was said of his tendency to aloofness from the shams 
and turmoils of great cities, the insincerity and sophistication of 
much social intercourse, the merciless stress of modern ways of liv- 
ing. Since then we have happened on the words of «a New England 
philosopher and nature worshiper who, long before Lort, turned his 
back on towns. Henry D. THoreavu wrote: 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately. I wanted to live 
deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like 
as to put to rout all that was not life... . 

Our life is frittered away by detail. I say let your affairs be as two or 
three, and not a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million, count half a dozen 
and keep your accounts on your thumb nail. In the midst of this chopping 
sea of civilized life, such are the clouds and storms and quicksands and thou- 
sand and one items to be allowed for, that a man has to live, if he would not 
founder and go to the bottom and not make his port at all by dead reckoning, 
and he must be a great calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, simplify. .. . 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste of life? We are determined 

to be starved before we are hungry. Men say that a stitch in time saves nine, 
and so they take a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to-morrow. As for 
work, we haven't any of any consequence. We have the St. Vitus’ dance and 
cannot possibly keep our heads still. 
THoreau and Lor are little alike. But they both revolt against the 
squirrel-cage life which thunders along so furiously that it destroys 
the art of living. The man who really wishes to get the most out 
of life doesn’t do things merely because his neighbors are doing 
them. He takes time to get his bearings—takes time to live. 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HILE the debate in Congress 

on the Panama _ tolls-repeal 

controversy has not been note- 
worthy, it served to draw from Mr. Henry 
White and Mr. Joseph H. Choate striking 
contributions to our diplomatic history. 
Both Mr. White and Mr. Choate told 
of the beginnings of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. They made it clear that it was 
never contemplated by the framers of the 
treaty that American coastwise vessels 
should be exempted from the payment of 
canal tolls. Representative Montague of 
Virginia, who had access to the confiden- 
tial files of the State Depart- 


coastwise shipping by passing it through 
the canal exempt from tolls. 


There’s a Reason 

HERE are 73 standing committees in 

the Senate with 710 members. A|l- 
most every Senator is chairman of some 
committee. Each Democratic Senator has 
about eight committee assignments, and 
each Republican averages perhaps five. 
At the present time nearly every Demo- 
crat is on four or five committees of 
first-rate importance. It is an absurd 
condition. At the present time, if any 


What the 
must 


than $50,000,000 annually. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
decide is this: Have the railroads suc- 
ceeded in proving that they need addi 
tional revenue; if so, how much do they 
need, and can the required revenue be 
found without advancing rates? The 
pace of business in the East is percept- 
ibly slackened awaiting the decision. 


The Revised Antitrust Bill 


HE Administration’s program for 
trust legislation as embodied in 

the new bill which was introduced in 
the House on April 14 by Rep- 





ment, disclosed on the floor of 
the House these facts about the 
origins of the treaty: 

John Hay, Secretary of State, 
on December 7, 1898, addressed 
Henry White, Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the American Embassy at 
London, and advised him that 
inasmuch as an isthmian canal 
“seemed at this moment indis 
pensable, both for our com- 
mercial and national interest,” 
he was directed to ask Lord 
Salisbury 
whether it may not be possible to 
secure such modification of the pro- 
visions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty as to admit such action by 
the Government of the United States 
as may render possible the accom- 
plishment of a work which will be 
for the benefit of the entire civ- 
ilized world. The President hopes 
he may take it for granted that the 
British Government not only have 
no wish to prevent the accomplish- 
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resentative Henry D. Clayton 
of Alabama, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, 
shows steady progress in the 
much - needed economic educa- 
tion of the Democratic party. 
The new measure consolidates 
and replaces the four similar 
measures which have been un 
der fire for some time. Its aims 
are, very briefly, to regulate in 
the public interest the price 
treatment given dealers and 
possible competitors; to insure 
for labor unions and coopera- 
tive associations a fair but not 
a privileged position before the 
law; to safeguard the growth 
of corporations, but to prevent 
that growth from becoming mo- 
nopoly; to prevent directors 
from being able to vote on both 
sides of profitable transactions, 
but without estopping the wide 
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ment of this great work, but that 

they feel a lively interest in it and appreciate 
the fact that the benefits of its successful 
achievement will be to the advantage, not only 
of England and America, but of all nations. 

On December 21, 1898, Mr. White had 
an interview with Lord Salisbury. The 
matter was fully discussed by the repre- 
sentatives of these two Governments, and 
Mr. White reports in a letter to Secre- 
tary Hay of December 22, 1898: 

A brief informal conversation followed, dur- 
ing which Lord Salisbury said nothing to lead 
me to suppose that he is unfavorably disposed, 
much less hostile, to the construction of the 
canal under our auspices, provided it is open to 
ships of all countries on equal terms. 

On the very day of the conversation 
between Lord Salisbury and our rep- 
resentative, Mr. White wired Secretary 
Hay the purport of the conversation, 
and concluded his telegram with this 
language: 

He [Lord Salisbury] said nothing indicative 
of opposition, much less hostility, on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government to the construec- 
tion of the canal, and I do not believe, if it is 
to be open to all nations on equal terms, that 
there will be any serious difficulty in effecting 
an agreement satisfactory to both nations. 

This testimony was fully borne out by 
Mr. Choate, who was Ambassador at Lon- 
don while the treaty was being negotiated. 
The disclosure seems to settle once for 
all the fine-spun arguments about our 
“rights” to grant an indirect subsidy to 


Strange Bedfellows 


McCutcheon, in Chicago Tribune 


group of Senators would take the matter 
in hand, they could remedy it. One of 
the reasons for so many committees is 
that each chairmanship carries with it a 
committee room, a clerk, and a messenger, 
and the attempt has been to provide as 
many Senators as possible with these ac- 
cessories to their dignity and comfort. 


Advance Rate Case 
ese oral arguments on the so-called 


“advance rate case” were scheduled to 
begin at Washington on April 27. This is 
the application of the Eastern railroads be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a 5 per cent increase in freight rates. 
The correct determination of the question 
that has been raised is the most impor- 
tant of any of our immediate domestic 
problems. The railroads have urged that 
their revenues are not sufficient by $50,- 
000,000 annually to meet their needs for 
the present and for the future. Mr. Bran- 
deis and other opponents of the increase 
have sought to show that the carriers 
could increase their revenues by effecting 
a savings in management and by abolish- 
ing free services they now perform for fa- 
vored shippers. Mr. Brandeis has pointed 
out where and how savings could be ef- 
fected that, he asserts, would yield more 


use of directive ability; to pre- 
vent judicial tyranny in the use of in- 
junction and contempt proceedings 
against labor, but without crippling the 
proper power of our courts, and, above 
all, to make guilt personal instead of 
merely corporate. 

These are obviously good purposes. The 
necessary process of debate and explana- 
tion will soon show whether or not the 
new bill is well devised for securing these 
ends. If it is, a long step will have been 
taken toward redeeming President Wil- 
son’s pledge “to square our laws with the 
thought and desire of the country.” 

Two dangers remain: first, the possi- 
ble effects on our present industrial and 
commercial activity of the uncertainty 


attending the debate on such a meas- 
ure. Almost any sort of amendment 


may be urged or even passed. It is of 
the highest importance that the debate 
be authoritative, sufficient, and 
ably brief. The second and more per- 
manent uncertainty is as to the long- 
‘ange effect on our future economic deyel- 
opment of enacting into law the Demo- 
cratic party’s doctrine that competition 
is the one essential economic principle. 
Many well-informed students think not, 
and hold that the age of small competi- 
tive units is over. In any case, the Clay- 
ton measure is the most important bill 
now before Congress, and its progress 
cannot be too closely watched. 


reason- 
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Lines to Any Scientist 


KNOW that antitorin helps a diphtheritic case; 
j That certain famous serums hurl tuberculosis 
back; 
I know that vacenation, though a pesky visitation, 
Has a strangle hold on typhus when it whirls to an 
attack; 
I understand they even have the leper breathing 
hope, 
And cripples have been lifted who were glued against 
the mat; 
They have turned the dreaded colic in an instant to a 
frolic 
But what will make a pitcher well when Baker comes 
to bat? 


O scientists who range at large to help a_ feilow 
bloke; 
Who yearn to help prolong the day that knoirs a liv- 
ing breath; 
Why spend your time in wooing or in courting and pur- 
suing 
Certain remedies for something that may bring a 
painless death? 
For the fevers but a fever and the plague is buta 
plague, 
And at the worst they only ina graveyard leave you 
flat; 
But I call your quick attention to the-need of an in 
vention 
Or a serum for the pitcher when F. 
to bat. 


Baker comes 


One Advantage 


HE Federal League hasn't any bush circuit to 
which it may turn back its recruits. 


But, on the other hand, or head, as the case 
may be, it doesn’t have to pay any hospital or funeral 
bills when Walter Johnson loses control, 


° ° Y P 
Imagination and Concentration 
“WGUESS”—remarked a crack amateur boxer who 
I was put in against a third-class professional and 

was knocked out in one round—"“I guess I got 
too much imagination.” 

“Too much imagination” is the answer to many a 
defeat. Frank Baker of the Mackian Avalanche has 
no imagination at all. Baker, off the field, is a farmer, 
and life to a farmer is mostly real and a good part 
stolid. <A world-series game to him is only a_ ball 
game. The frenzy of the 40,000 and the gaudy trap 
pings are beyond him. His eye is on the piteher—or 
a certain dip in the right-field wall. 

Francis Ouimet is another without imagination. <A 
battle against Vardon, Ray, or Travers is, after all, 
only a golf match Why get excited or worked up 
about it? Suppose you lose? They don’t throw you 
into jai! or amputate your left ear for losing. 

The only chance those with extended imagination 
have is to carry perfect powers of concentration. 

No man playing baseball has as great a power of 
concentration as Christy Mathewson. Mathewson is 
a wonder in any card game, a great checker player, 
and a master chessman—gumes requiring concentra 
tive powers. He also has imagination, but he has the 
ability to keep it under firm control, 

No American golfer has the same knack of concen 
tration as Jerry Travers, now in Eng 
land with Ouimet in quest of the 
British championship. Travers iis 
imagination, and, unlike QOuimet, is 
also a bundle of nerves. But his 
knack of concentration is superexcel 
lent Young Chick Evans, probably 
the greutest all-round amateur golfer 
in America, is badly shy on concen 
trative powers 

“Too much imagination’ —minus 
concentration—is what furnished a 
rocky start for all our high-priced 
Marquard, O'Toole, and 
au good many others 


ball players 


To reach the top in any sportive 
endeavor an entry has two roads to 
travel—to be born without imagina 
tion or to develop fully the power of 
concentration 

You can't sing a medley toe one 
set tune—and get away with it 





The Polo Argument 


HAT chance has Englind to wrest the polo 
W championship from American soil? 
Take your pick—but we're not betting. 

Last June, “riding hell for leather.” America rode 
England off the field. This time England has three 
months’ jump in training and is coming all set for any 
such assault with a rougher riding team. So from 
present indications England has a better chance than 
she had last vear—or the time before. The “break of 
the game” is a big part of polo and the “break of the 
game” will decide this next clash. 








The Cub Fan’s Dream 


“WAST night,” he said, with shining eyes, 
“ET dreamed that Chance was back; 
I dreamed that Steiny’s wallop 


Once more led the old attack; 
I seemed to sce Joe Tinker make 


tn old-time Tinker spear, 
And hear J. Rvers barking 

Jn the shaking umpire’s ear; 
fad, like a dream of heaven 

Where the feathercd angels sing, 
I heard the shoots of Brownie 

Hit the mitt of Johuny Kling. 


“LT cheered for Circus Solly 
is he cracked one on the nose; 
I saw old Jimmy Sheckard 
Pick a wallop from his toes; 
tid with the old-time flash of speed, 
Agility, and science, 
We mauled the Pirates to a pulp 
tid stamped upon the Giants.” 


He closed his eyes in retrospect 
Mle sighed with joy—and then 

I kindly shot him through the heart 
Before he woke again. 


Baseball vs. Cricket 


I HAVE known only one big-league ball player 
W to partake both of baseball and cricket as a 

pastime. He was the late Harry Vaughn, who 
played cricket in his early English days and later on 
becume one of the star catchers of the Cincinnati 
Reds; remember Rhines and Vaughn’? 

We asked Vaughn one day what he regarded as the 
main difference hetween baseball and cricket. 

His answer was the keenest we have ever heard to 
this query. 

“The main difference.” he replied, 
“might be summed up in the difference 
hetween the war cries of the two 
sports—between “Well tried, old top” 

and “Slide, vou bonehead, slide!” 


George Edward Waddell 


FORGE EPWARD WADDELL 
(; has passed on to join Arthur 

Raymond in the eccentric nook 
of balldom'’s Vathatla, 

Life for him was a joy ride. but he 
scattercd many a guffaw along the 
wan. He had his fling. And it was 
considerable “fling” when he was 
right. Ask the Athletics, who let him 
go to St. Louis and then took sirteen 
trips from the plate back to the bench 
one August afternoon iwhile the emi- 
nent Rube was out there attempting to 
show that “some one had blundered.” 


Sad Case 


“T SHOULD hare had a ninety-sia,” 
I The moody golfer said: 
“LT should have had—but somehow got 
tn cighty-four instead, 


“T jumped cight bunkers, seven mounds, and 
Fourteen traps to-day; 

Vo matter how I played cach shot 
The luck was all my way. 


“FE never missed a bally putt 

I should have made”’—and then— 
“Gee—but T was a lucku dub,” 

Hle muttered once again. 


Sadly they wired Matteaiwan 
A double guard to send, 
Before he grew more violent 

tnd tried to shoot a friend. 


Out after ‘‘ Uncle Anse’”’ 

EVENTEEN years ago Pop Anson laid down his 
~ war club firm in the belief that he had set a 

record good for all eternity. 

In twenty-two years of big-league campaigning the 
Old Boy had compiled 3,013 base hits—a record mark 
beyond all rival figures. Anson quit the game in 1897. 
That same season a youngster named Hans Wagner 
broke in with Louisville, and on opening day, 1914, this 
sume Wagner found himself only forty-two hits back 
of Pop's wonderful mark. Wagner has corraled 2.971 
sufe blows in his seventeen seasons of work, and just 
back of him comes Lajoie with a total of 2,892 hits for 
the same period of time. 

Carnegie and Rockefeller never collected dollars 
with any greater keenness than ball players collect 
base hits, but it won’t be long now before Honus 
Wagner will have enough hits to retire. He should 
pass Anson's mark by the first of June. 

Cobb, with only 1.612 hits up to 1914, is years shy, anc 
while Tyrus may maintain his pace ten years more—well, 
we'll save the rest of this for copy in 1924. Sufficient 
unto the day is the dope 
thereof without plung- 
ing ten years on ahead. 


For October 29 
NOACHES YOST 
a, and Haughton are 
now in the midst 
of spring training for 
next fall’s schedules. 
Colonel Yost is re- 
ported to be working 
on “an effective defense 
against the Harvard 
attack.” We haven't 
heard what it is, but 
offhand we should 
suy that it consisted largely of teaching about eight of 
his young men to fly forty feet in the air and interrupt 
a series of drop-kicks from the 37-yard line. 
More briliiant maneuvers than this may easily be 
possible, but nothing else will be as safe. 


Chip Shots 


, I SHE entry who looks for the best but is prepared 
for the worst is sure of an even break, 
Step off to a clean start and the finish will 
take care of itself. 


Vever mind erplaining a defeat; get busy and make up 
lost ground while the other fellow's telling how he won. 





Keep your eyes open and your mouth shut—and you 
can write your own ticket, 


A Matter of Justice 


OTOWING to the British Lion is one thing; slip- 
K ping him simple justice is another. Joshing Eng- 
land has developed into a popular pastime, but 
in our bush-league opinion the Little Isle deserves a 
good bit of credit for her gameness in continuing the 
assault 
For the last few years America has well-nigh ham- 
mered her off the sportive map, and yet here in 1914 
we find her leading the greatest international assault 
she has ever launched. It requires copious quantities 
of raw grit to rise up after the fourth knockdown and 
travel 3,000 miles for an outside chance to put over the 
Winning punch. 
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Look for 
this label 


HE maximum of comfort in summer underwear. The 

crotch is permanently closed. No open edges to bind 
and cut—no buttons to pinch and chafe. Fit and com- 
fort in every pose. Front opening does not connect with 
seat opening. Single button holds flap across seat— 
cannot gap open or bunch up into uncomfortable folds. 
Light and cool—ideal for active men. 


Made from imported and domestic woven fabrics, in 
sleeveless, half-sleeves, knee and three-quarter lengths. 


Men's sizes, $1.00 and up. Boys’ sizes, 50 cents and up. 


Other furnishings bearing the WZat@rer mark 
of quality include Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Suspenders, -Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
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Open-Mesh Union Suit 


Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 


Wilso Cores 


Combinette Shirt 
Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 


ONE-PIECE garment that combines 

outer shirt and drawers. Ideal for 
playing golf, tennis and other open-air 
activities. Crotch is closed like the Wilson 
Bros. Athletic Union Suit. No workin 
up or bunching of shirt-tails. Half or ful 
sleeves. Soft attached collars or without. 


$1.50 and up. 


ADE with the same patented closed 

crotch as the Wilson Bros. Athletic 
Union Suit. A superior open-mesh fabric ; 
airy, absorbent, elastic. Long sleeves, half- 
sleeves and sleeveless; ankle, three-quarter 
and knee length. $1 and up for men— 
50 cents for boys. 


At your furnisher’s 
or he can get them 
for you. 
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Keeping New York’s District 


By CHARLES 


nt 
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HE office of district attorney is a 

law office. It is essentially noth 

ing more than a law office. The 
position of district attorney was not 
created to provide patronage for the sup 
port or benefit of any political organiza 
tion or organizations, however good they 
may be in themselves. It is not, at least 
it ought not to be, in any sense, a politi 
cal prize or reward. I can conceive of 
nothing worse than a district attorney in 
fluenced, guided, or controlled in his 
official actions by a political party. Po 
litical judges are bad: political prosecu- 
tors are inconceivably worse. 

Crime is neither racial nor political, 
and the man who is influenced in the 
conduct of the great office of district at 
torney and in the prosecution of crime 
by motives political or selfish is violat 
ing, in spirit at least, the law of the 
land just as truly as does the criminal 
he prosecutes. 

Whatever may be its power for good 
in this community, and I believe that 
it is great, the office of district attor 
ney can be used as an instrumentality 
for evil and wrong as 


can no other one cfc OI 47 


in the land. 

I believe that the 
time will come in this 
city when the people 
will realize the im- 
portance of giving to 
this office the perma 
nent character requi 
site, if it is to be the 
bulwark of the com 
munity against wrong, 
injustice, and crime, 
which every thought- 
ful man knows it 
should be. 

It doesn’t make so 
much difference who 
is the district attor- 
ney if the heads of 
the various bureaus 
or departments, if the 
members of the staff. 
wisely and carefully 





Attorney’s Office Out of Politics 


S. WHITMAN 


District Attorney of New York County 
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experience, character, and ability the 
district attorney of the county must at 
times absolutely rely. 


Demand Efficiency and You Get It 

HE task of keeping the district attor- 

ney’s office out of politics was made 
easier by the manner in which I was 
elected to this office in the fall of 1909. 
My election was due to no _ political 
party. It was due, in a very large de 
gree, to those who recognized no party 
allegiance whatever. My nomination, in 
the first instance, came from the Repub 
lican party. Inthat campaign this party, 
as well as those allied with it, pledged 
itself to nonpartisanship in municipal 
affairs, and had its successful candidates 
assumed any other attitude in the admin- 
istration of their offices they would have 
heen false not only to themselves and 
their own preelection promises, but to the 
organizations as well which were re- 
sponsible for their preferment. Every 
great department of our Government is 
on trial every day. 

The press of the city and the nation 
leaves little opportu 
nity for the avoid 
ance of publicity even 
as regards the most 
minute detail of the 
publie’s business. The 
praise or the blame, 
the approval or the 
censure, the indorse 
ment or the criticism, 
appearing in our daily 
newspapers often may 
seem and may be un 
fair, unjust, and preju 
diced. Sometimes it 
may appear that one 
official’s conduct is in 
dorsed whatever it 
may he, and another’s 
condemned whatever 
it may he, but, on the 
whole, the net. result 
of our newspaper en 
terprise is, in my opin- 
ion, so far as public 
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and trained 
by years of experience, 
form such a_ perfect 
organization that po 
litical changes in the 
city create little dis 
turbance in the office. This can be done 
if the citizenship of New York will per- 
mit it to be done. We have tried, and by 
this I mean the men associated with me 
as well as myself, to bring the district 
attorney’s office up to a state of efficiency 
with the hope that it may become a per 
manent asset to the good citizenship of 
New York. We have accomplished much 
in this respect, but there remains much 
more to be accomplished. If political 
considerations are to control in the mat 
ter of appointments on the district at 
torney’s staff, then, of course, it is alto 
gether likely that every four years there 
will be a clearing out and _ starting 
afresh. Much that has been acquired at 
the expense of the county in the way of 
training, experience, and competency is 


party. 


| lost by such political housecleaning when 
| the party in power is changed. 


We have 
witnessed such a spectacle in this county 
over and over again. 

The district attorney's office is no 
place for politics. I have striven hard 
to keep it out. 


The One Qualification 
HERE is one qualification which I be- 
lieve,in the light of the last three 
years’ work, I have a right to claim for 
myself—the ability properly to select men 
to perform the services which the law 
provides must be performed, and what 


ever success may have been attained 
during these years is due, in large 
part, to these faithful, loyal, courage- 


ous, and able men, who have been will- 
ing, when called upon, to labor in season 
and out of season, usually without pub- 
lie recognition of any kind. 

Party allegiance and personal friend- 
have little place in the seiec- 
tion of those men upon whose judgment, 











‘‘My election was due to no political 

It was due, in a very large 

degree, to those who recognized no 
party allegiance whatever 
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life is concerned, to 
place before the public 
eve the official as he is, 
his conduct as it has 
work that he 
has done, and the in- 
fluence which he has exerted, whether it 
he for good or for evil, and it has been in 
no small degree due to this instrumen 
tality that the people of the present gen- 
eration have the opportunity to know 
the matters which vitally concern them 
as a commonwealth as their predecessors 
never knew them. 
Evil conditions, 
only by the permission or on 
the indifference of the people, 
all are most vitally affected. 
Officials of the city are as efficient as 
the citizens demand that they shall be. 


If Not Inside, Then Outside the Party 
HE saying that New York is as good 
or better than another city of an- 
other land perhaps does not answer the 
questions that have been uppermost of 
late in the publie mind. 

The government of the city is 
as the citizens make it, and a political 
party deserves to survive only when it 
recognizes the fact that whereas the dis- 
tribution of patronage is perhaps prop- 
erly and necessarily an incident of polit- 
ical organization, the numbers are grow- 
ing every day of those who care little 
for party name or party regularity, but 
are becoming more and more insistent 
that the work, which necessitated the 
creation of certain offices and depart- 
ments, shall be done and properly done; 
that the men called upon to perform the 
tasks provided by law shall perform those 
tasks; that they shall be responsible to 
the people who placed them where they 
are, and to no one else; and if our polit- 
ical parties or organizations are unwill- 
ing or unable to produce and support 
these men, they can be found and they 
will be found outside, and they will be 
supported, too. 


” heen, the 


if they exist, continue 
account of 
who after 
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“Ladies of the Jury” 


By EVA C. BRYANT 


(This real-life drama, casting a flood of light on the new con- 
ditions in civic and public life, has for its setting a 
prosperous city in the State of Washington) 


ScENE I—Home 


OTHER. [Reading from letter.] 
M “You are hereby notified that you 
have been drawn on the regular 
panel to appear at the courthouse of 
Brown County, Washington, on the fifth 
day of March, 1914, at the hour of nine 
e’clock in the forenoon of said day, to act 
as trial juror in cases thereafter to be 
tried in said court.”—Girls, I’m a juror. 
Giris. [/n chorus.] Send in a claim of 
exemption, mother; vou can’t go. 

Mornuer. Why not? 

ELDER DAUGHTER. Well, for several rea 
in the first place, you’re too tender 
hearted; your sympathy would run away 
with your judgment. You would want to 
give every prisoner at the bar a turkey 
dinner with cranberry sauce, pat him on 
the back and tell him how sorry you 
were if you'd hurt his feelings. 

YOUNGER DAuGHTeER. If the testimony 
were long and tiresome you'd be sure to 
go to sleep. You know we have to take 


SONS: 


turns going to church with 
you, so that some one can 


nudge you and keep you awake. 
Motner. [Asserting inde - 

pendence.| I shall send in my 

acceptance by return mail. 


ScENE II1—The Brown County 
court room 
The court room is crowded 


with men and women, young 
and old, fat and lean. T, 9 
being a_ voter, tarpayer, 
and having lived in the 
county the allotted time, 
and being able to read and 
write, am accepted as a 
juror of the Superior Court. 
This is a damage suit—a 
case of damage d potatoc -. 
The defendant, a pleasant 
faced man, had stored a 
quantity of tubers in his 
cellar. He had_ shipped 
several carloads South, the 
market was gqlutted, the 
selling price did not war- 


rant further shipment. 
What was he to do with 
the remainder? Happy 


thought: Why not give them 
to the poor and become a 
philanthropotatopist? The 
recipients of his bounty 
now declared that he had 
only cleared his cellar of rotten spuds. 
The two plaintiffs went to the 
house to get their share of something 
for nothing, felldown a shaft,and sucd 
for $5,500 damages. For five days we 
jurors had potatoes served up in every 
form, shape, and style. The court 
room reminded one of a vegetarian 
restaurant. On second thought we'll 
leave this scene out and pass on to 


The 


weare- 


ScENE III rest room (noon) 

A Fat Juress. I’m just clean tuckered 
out trying to catch that car and hurry- 
ing so at noon. 

THIN LittLe JurRess. You ain't 
lucky as I am; my man had lunch all 
ready when / got home. 

A YounGc Rowunp-FACED 


so 


JURESS WITH 
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CHEWING-GUM DicTion. I think bein’ on 
the jury is just swell. I haven’t washed 
a dish since I’ve been courtin’. 

ScENE I1V—The jury room 
has heen set- 
defendant. The 
us is that of a poor 


The damaged-potato case 
tled in favor of the 
case now before 
man who is suing a_ railroad 
damages for the loss of his right 
arm. The defendant alleges that the 
plaintiff was intoricated at the time 
of the accident. The case was given 
to the jury at 3 p. m. after a three 
days’ trial, and the eight women and 
four men of the jury still disagree 
at ten o'clock. 


THE Batruirr. You must decide in half 
an hour or I lock the doors for the night. 


Half an hour passes, but nothing happens; 
the Batirr repeats his notification. 


YOUNG MARRIED JuRess. Can’t we tele- 
phone home? 

THE Batiirr. Yes, if I stand 
by while you’re talking. 

First LApy Juror. Hello, 
Can't come home to-night.— 
To-morrow, I think. Be sure 
and put out the milk bottle.— 
Ch, a quart. Good night. 

Seconp Juror. Is this vou? 
I'm so sorry I forgot and took 
the key. How did you get in? 

You had to break the lock 
on the cellar door?—Yes, I 
know there’s not much in the 
house to eat. I expected to he 
home for dinner.—If you're 
going to swear I'll ring off. 
Good-by. 

THIRD 
won't 
tied up. 


Juror. Dear, you 
me to-night: we're 
Glad of it, are you? 
So am I. Well, so long. 
Fourtn Juror. Can't come 
home. Don’t forget to feed 
the chickens in the morning. 
Good-by. 
Firtu 


see 


Juror. Here for the 
night.—Is that so?—-Well, keep 
him warm, grease his chest, 
and give him some hive sirup. 

In the medicine chest.—Tell 
him to be a good boy and not 
ery—Il'll bring him something. 

Of course, if he’s not better, 
you'll have to stay home with 

- him to-morrow. Good night. 
SixtH Juror. Can’t come home to-night. 
You hope I'll get enough of it, do you? 
This is a very important You 

think my home is very important, too? 

See you to-morrow. (Good by. 

SEVENTH JUROR. you can get 
breakfast, can’t you? I won’t be home 
to-night.—Oh, make some toast and cof- 
fee.—Ate all the bread for dinner? Well, 
you can borrow some from Mrs. Harris. 

Well, see that the children are all right 





ease, 


Guess 


when they go to school. Put a clean 
waist on Roy. Good-by. 
MorHer. Don'texpect me home to-night. 


Of course you can't come after me; I'm 
in the jury room.—How absurd! You 
need not worry about my outing flannel 
nightgown and hot-water bag. Good night. 

CURTAIN 
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The Great Architects 
Specify Ripolin 
Enamel Paint 


—because that pure white 
‘finish is retained for all time 
—will not discolor, crack or 
peel. It comes in that bril- 
liant high gloss like glass, 
or in a_ beautiful semi-gloss, or absolutely 


| 
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Made by Old Dutch hand processes. 


It is difficult for you to realise 
the durability of Ripolin. Let us 
send you this strip of tin coated 
with Ripolin. Bend it, twist it 
to any shape. The enamel won't 
crack, chip or peel. 


flat. 


Ripolin finish applied in houses 14 years ago is 
just as good today as when first put on. 


That is why Ripolin is so inexpensive—most 
economical even for the average householder who 
does his own decorating, or for the finest residences 
or big buildings. 


Equally suitable for bath room, parlor, dining 
room or furniture—for interior and exterior wood- 
work—for metal work—in fact wherever a white 
finish is desired. 

Ripolin is used for metal fountains under constant play of 
water—for railroad signals subject to all weathers and steam 
and gas from passing locomotives—for steamships and costly 
yachts, inside and out, where sea air and salt water ruins 
_ordinary enamels—for hospitals and sanitary factories where 
economy and durability are absolutely essential. 


Let us send you a book showing residences, exclusive 
clubs and palatial hotels finished with Ripolin. With it we 
will send the Ripolin coated strip of tin mentioned above. 
| Also name of the Ripolin agent in your territory. 


Then purchase Ripolin yourself—-see that the seals are 
unbroken. A gallon will cover from 500 to 
700 square feet, depending upon the surface. 
Your painter or decorator will tell you the 
quantity needed. Anyway write for the 
Ripolin book today. 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 


Importers and Distributors of Ripolin for the United States 


92 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 660 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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U. S. Mail Cars are painted RIPOLIN has stood the play of RIPOLIN is the only enamel 
| with RIPOLIN for dura- water on this fountain for seven that stands the test of salt 
bility. years without impairment. water and sea air. 


Architects will find full RIPOLIN specifications in Sweet’s Index 
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A Motorcycle Runabout 
for Two 


SLL the touring pleasure, comfort and 
| efficiency of an automobile at the cost 
of trolley fares. That's Indian Side 
| Car-ing. A spin in a summer's even- 
ing. week-end trip. A coast-to- 
coast tour. 
vehicle serving your every desire. This is the 
second year of the Indian Side Car. It is 
already as famous as the machine to which 
it is attached. Beauty of design—luxurious 
ease—strength with lightness—these things 
characterize an Indian Side Car pre-eminently. 











With Side Car 


utility at only a small ad- 
ditional cost. When the 
possibilities of Side Car- 
ing are fully realized there 


Its trig body ‘alin of 
interesting road compan- 
ionship—of jaunty hours 
spent in keen out-of-door 
enjoyment. 


Side Car-ing is a new 
phase of motorcycling— 
and an extremely popular 
one. 


ment. There is no other 
motor-vehicle in the world 
providing so much comfort, 
healthful delight and recrea- 
tive opportunities for so little 
cost. 


Side car equipment doubles 
your motorcycling fun and 


The superior features of the Indian Side Car are fully set 
forth in a booklet just issued especially covering this one 
subject. It turns over a fresh lot of facts and thoughts that 
anyone—whether a motorcycle owner or not- may profit by 
reading. There’s a lot of brand new stuff in the book that’s 
mighty well worth looking over. Write for a copy today. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
802 State Street - - Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 










Branches and Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Denver 
Service Stations: San Francisco Atlanta Toronto Melbourne’ London 
ees SY 





The Indian Side Car is a comfort 


Sndian Motocucle 


won't be a motorcycle | 
without its Side Car attach- | 
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OW comes Hiawatha’s Land of the 
Dacotahs with a brand new reme 


dy for the deadly dullness that 
drives young people out of the rural 
communities into the cities, leaving 


farms untilled and an even greater social 
stagnancy. A Little Country Theatre has 
been established in connection with the 
| State Agricultural College at Fargo, 
| N. Dak., and if the experiment succeeds 
|every village hall, district school, and 
| farmhouse parlor may become a labora- 
tory for the development of interest and 
happiness. 

The college has several hundred stu- 
dents of both sexes, and it is pro- 
posed that all of them shall be 
poured into the jolly little A 
dramatic crucible during Y 
the course of the year, 

| either as actors, authors 
stage hands, producers, 
or choruses. There is 
no intent, however, 
to evolve the Great 
American Drama or 
to uncover potential 
Booths and Bern- 
hardts. The signifi- 
cance of the Little 
Country Theatre is en- 
tirely sociological. All 
that is desired is to have 





every young man and 
woman “get the idea,” so 
that when they scatter at 


the 
carry 


end of the term they can ” 
on the good work in their 
own particular communi 
ties. To this end, every 
physical detail is marked 
by scientific simplicity. 
Seats, stage, scenery, and 
settings are all planned so that they can 
be reproduced by any intelligent person 
with lumber, hammer, nails, and a_ pot 
of paint. That, in effect, is the whole 
idea ! 

The college is not considering profits, 
but only ways and means of socializing 
the country life of North Dakota to an 
extent that will keep boys and girls from 
quitting the farms for the cities. The 
Little Country Theatre is merely an ex 
periment station to prove the plan's 
feasibility in connection with school 
houses, churches, halls, store basements, 
living rooms, and even barns. 

Alfred G. Arvold is the man behind 
the idea and like all good ideas it did 
}net flash across the background of a 
dream, but came as the result of hard 
| thought. 

As a graduate of the University of Wis- 
cousin he was familiar with that State’s 
} Use of its school buildings as social cen- 
|ters, but his study of North Dakota 





brought the need of something more in 
timate, more far-reaching and more 
definite. He found it in the phrase 


“home talent.” 


The Proportions of the Plan 


ERE was something that would not 

only gather people into friendly 
groups, but which would give them a 
| specific thing to do when they were gath 
a thing with participation in it, a 
| lot of expression and a direct personal 
interest for every auditor. President John 
I. Worst came to the front with a large 
hall on the second floor of the adminis 
tration building, which meant not only 
home, permanence and authority, but the 
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Professor Alfred G. Arvold 
The man behind the idea 
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The Little Country Theatre 
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use of the entire student body as disciples 
and apostles. Not such queer business 
for an agricultural college when it is re 
membered that there is small use teach 
ing farming unless people can be induced 
to stay on farms. 

The “grand opening” in February was 
the big event of the North Dakota year, 
and John Kendrick Bangs and Richard 
Harding Davis were the playwrights 
honored by productions. As the venture 
gains in strength, however, there will be 
insistence upon “home talent” plays as 
well as “home talent” actors, for noth- 
ing is more essential to the success of the 
plan than that each group shall be 
made entirely dependent upon 
itself. One-act plays will be 
the official medium for ex- 
pression, since they offer 
fewer difficulties in pres- 
entation and in compo- 
sition. 
“Vaudeville 
will also be intro- 
duced, so that the 
large foreign popula- 
tion may be called 
upon for its rich store 
of music, dancing, and 
folklore. The single 
number will permit the 
apping of this unde- 

eloped vein. Professor 
aovell likewise contem- 
43d plates “nationality programs” 
YY that will portray the life, cus 
and costumes, work and 
pleasures of the land from 
which the immigrant hos 
come. In such fashion the 
new Americans will secnre 
a needed expression, while 
the native born will gain in breadth and 
understanding, all to the end of greater 
unity and friendliness. 

Even though the Little Country The- 
atre is scarcely started as vet, the people 
of North Dakota are refusing to wait 
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toms, 


for the spread of the students. Every 
performance is witnessed by envoys and 
delegations, eager to see, to learn, to 
report, and it is only a question of 
months when a score of Little Coun- 
try Theatres will be firing away at 


dullness and monotony. 


A Chance for Other States 


yy looks like a big idea. There is no 
question about the pressing nature of 
the country-life problem. The annual 
exodus from the field to the town, caused 
by the revolt of the young against the 
intolerable dullness of rural life, is 
costing the nation many a needed har- 
vest. 

In addition to the economic considera- 
tion, authoritative commissions have 
fixed on the stupid monotony of country 
existence as a prime factor in the alarm- 
ing increase in vice and crime, for even 
when it does not poison at the source, it 
sends a host of eager, innocent boys and 
girls to the dangers of an unguarded 
life in the cities. 

The Little Country Theatre is a funnel 
through which some color and charm 
may be poured into this drabness and 
discontent. It is a chance to laugh and 
play. 

Since Professor Arvold has not copy- 
righted his idea there is no reason why 
other States should permit North Dakot: 
tv monopolize a good thing. 
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Their Eastern and Export Business 


HERE are more manufacturing establishments, more 
manufacturing capital and greater value represented in manufactured 


products, in New York CITY alone than in any ENTIRE STATE in 


the Union, except one. 


New York’s bank clearings are more than s7x times greater 


than of any other American city 
New York. 


steamship lines focus here 


because the country’s business is done in 
And the business is done in New York because the railway and 
-because the paths of industry, of commerce, of 


business activity throughout the world, find a common meeting place in this 


great metropolis. 


What are you doing, Mr. Manufacturer, Mr. Wholesaler, 


Mr. Distributor, to get your share of this enormous trade— 


and take advantage 


of the unparalleled trade handling facilities and stupendous MONEY VALUE 
of New York as an operating base for YOUR business? 

What are you doing to profit by the strategic position of 
New York as the central point in the wealthy, easily reached, prolific Eastern 


market—a market which, 


if you operated from New York, would bring 


27% of the buying population of the United States within 100 miles of your 


door? Consider, too, 
such a location, New 
commerce of the United States. 


the export and import advantages to be gained by 
York City alone carrying on half the total foreign 


New York is the hub of the commercial 


world and the industrial hub of New York 


is BUSH TERMINAL. 


In this mammoth 


community over 200 progressive business 
concerns (some of them in the ten-million 
dollar class) have plants for manufactur- 
ing, assembling, warehousing or distribut- 
ing, first because of the value they find 
in a New York location, and second, be- 
cause Bush Terminal offers them, in one 
spot, every facility and every economy to 
take 100% advantage of that location. 


USH TERMINAL buildings are 
B new, modern, finely appointed, fire- 

proof. Inthem you can rent as much 
space as you need—or as little—divided to 
suit your needs. You can have all the space 
on one floor or on several floors, as your 
business requires. You have room to ex- 
pand. You can get just what power, light, 
heat and water you need, paying only for 
what you use. 


All railroads and coastwise 
lines run virtually to your door. You re 
ceive goods on your own floor and ship- 
ments are loaded on cars direct from 
your own elevator. You get freight ix 
motion at once, without the expense of 
hauling or cartage or delay of interme- 
diate handling. 

Your equipment and merchandise are 
safeguarded by a million-dollar sprinkler 
system and other modern fire protection. 
Insurance rates here are only 10 to 20 cents 
a hundred. Compare this with what you 
are now paying. Some tenants save enough 
on insurance and carting alone to practi- 


steamship 


cally pay their rent, as compared with 
former quarters. 
Labor supply is plentiful—with living 


accommodations nearby and reasonable 
in cost. In Bush Terminal buildings em- 
ployees have maximum daylight, up-to-date 


Sanitary arrangements—everything that 
can make for perfect working conditions. 


E want to give you the full details 
about the Bush Terminal plan— 
how for the first time it makes 


locating in New York easy, simple and 
economical. 

We want to co-operate with you in get- 
ting at the FACTS concerning New York 
as a location for your business—for you 
want us and we want you only if it-¢is to 
YOUR advantage 

We will make a careful investigation and 
tell you frankly whether New York as an 
operating base would SAVE MONEY for 
you; whether it would reduce handling and 
transportation costs, thus netting BIG- 
GER PROFITS on your present business; 
whether it would simplify your buying and 
selling operations, thus enabling you to 
build MORE BUSINESS—Eastern, Ex- 
port or Import; whether it would enable 
you to make quicker deliveries and clinch 
business by giving better service to your 
customers; whether it would bring you 
closer to raw material sources and CUT 
MANUFACTURING COSTS. 

This service is open to any concern, big 
or little. It costs nothing and entails no 
obligation. 


To Business Men—A Valuable Book Picturing and 











Describing Bush Terminal Facilities in Full. 


A request on your firm letterhead, signed by an official, will bring a copy free. 





BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY, 100c Broad St., 


New York 
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WHITE 
ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory 


1510 University Avenue 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW YORK 
53 W. 42nd St. 

LOS ANGELES 


803 So. Hill Street 


White 


CHICAGO 
30 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Write for our oook “Cold Storage In The Home” ; 


the 


exclusive 


Flaxlinum 


Porcelain 


An evidence that the Bohn Syphon 
System is regarded superior by those 
who know lies in the fact that it is 
adopted by the Pallman Company 


in dining and 
fet cars of 
l American 
Railroads. 





ELICIOUS dainties 
just out of the Bohn! 
Fresh, sweet and ten 


refrigerator. 
the same compartment with onions, or 
other foods emitting strong odors, they are abso- 
lutely uncontaminated. 


features 
through which the Bohn is superior 
—The Bohn Syphon System of Air 
Circulation, 
and Special Construction, the Gen- 
Enamel 
not white paint). 


Insulation 


6y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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degrees colder than 
they could have 
been kept in any other 
Though kept in 










































The 
Best Hardware 
Dealer 
in Your City 
Sells 
“‘“PEARL"’ 













In 


Right? 


selecting screen 
screen that wears /ongest is least expensive and most sat- 
isfactory. 











““PEARL’’ Wire Cloth 


in Appearance and Wear 








material consider wear first. 


Genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL will so far outlast the painted screen you have been using 


that there is positively 


Painted screens are ugly 


For Screening 
Doors 


Two weights—Regular Grade and Extra Heavy 
window and porch use. 


no comparison. 


PEARL is handsome. 
beauty makes it practically rust-proof, consequently almost awear-proof. 
PEARL Wire Cloth are just, it is the screen you want. 


GILBER! 





& BENNETT 


Wire CLOTH 


And the same metallic coating which gives it 
If our claims for 
Investigate before you buy screens. 






For Screening 
Windows and Porches 








Extra Strong, both suitable for door, 


The handsome appearance and rust-proof qualities of 


*‘PEARL"’ come from the peculiar metallic coating, part of the wire itself. 


This coating is exclusive with Gilbert & Bennett 
imitations 
appointment, make sure of the genuine article by looking for 
tivo Copper Wires in the Sewage and 


turer has it. So—if 


you would avoid 





Conscientious 


Architects 


Gilbert & 
PEARI 


Specify 
Bennett 
Wire Cloth 

Good Carpenters 
and Contractors 


use ‘‘PEARL’’ 





on every roll. 


Cloth and will 








Georgetown, Conn. 


the Round Tag bearing our name 


The best hardware dealer in your city 
sells Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire 


Or—write nearest office for samples, 
literature and the dealer's name 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


(Established 1818) 
Dept. M-110, 277 Broadway Dept. M-110, 38 So. Dearborn St 
New York Chicago 


no other manufac- 
and dis- 


gladly supply you 





SAMPLES 
FREE 


Write our near 


est office 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR 


No Other 
Screen Equals | 
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Collier’s at School 








N THE junior year at Culver Military 
Academy—a flourishing Hoosier insti- 
tution—COoLLier’s is used as a regular 

textbook. The experiment was tried last 
year in the second semester; and the idea 
wasn’t ours, but that of a member of the 
English department at Culver, Professor 
H. L. Durborow. The junior cadets aver 
age sixteen years of age, and in 1912-13 
subscriptions were entered in the names 
of the pupils in five classes—copies of the 
Weekly going to the boys at their dormi- 


| tory addresses—not to the classroom in 


| tested. 


| in American 


American literature, where their use was 
And the plan “worked so well” 
(we quote the school authorities) “that 
it was extended this year to all American 
literature Classes’—that is, to one hun- 
dred and thirty cadets. “At least half 
an hour a week is 
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Take the liquor question. The views of 


some of the fellows here have been 
changed.” 

And another boy writes—we must 
quote it before we get far away from 


this particular subject: 

“Tam now prejudiced against whisk) 
manufacturers, as COLLIER’s has brought 
to light facts which heretofore have been 
concealed from me. I know now the im- 
mense number of crimes that whisky is 
causing to be committed.” 

“The study of CoLiier’s has aroused 
within me,” writes another boy, “a keen 
interest in the progressive movements of 
to-day and a desire to understand them 
more fully and to follow them more 
closely.” And another: 

“Of the various works we have studied 

this year I have en- 





given over to class- 
room study of the 
magazine. It admits 
of 


of ua variety 

methods of presen 
tation and _ treat- 
ment. Discussion, 
oral report, and 
written comment 
have their turn. 
Class debates are 
popular.” At the 


end of the semester 
one section of the 
examination 
litera- 
ture takes the form 
of this question: 

“What personal 
benefit have you de- 
rived from. the 
study of COLLIER’s 
this year?” 


TOW when, 
thanks to the 
professor of Eng- 


lish at Culver, the 
editor of COLLIER’S 
had a chance to 
look over the ex- 
amination papers 
for himself, and 
read the verdict of 
fivescore sixteen- 
year-olds on the 


magazine which he 





joyed COLLIER’S 
most. COLLIER’s has 
cultivated within 
me a taste for 
editorials and a de- 
sire to learn of the 
doings of Congress. 
‘Comment on Con- 
gress’ has given me 
an idea of the 
workings of our na- 
tional system, and I 
am sure that I will 
make a better citi- 
zen than I should 
have if I had not 
had the opportunity 
to study CoLuier’s. 
Politics and editori- 


als have never in 
terested me before, 
but now I find the 


richest enjoyment 
in talking with the 
editors through 
their editorial arti 
Instead of 
looking into comic 
papers for humor 
and wit, I look in- 
to the _ editorial 
pages, where I find 
the sharpest wit 
and the truest 
humor of all—and 
the most common 
While the 


cles. 


sense, 














edits, he had his poems we have 
qualms. If one may studied and the his- 
look to boys for tory of American 
anything, it is a literature have done 
frankness that ap What the movies may soon be used for— me good, I think 
proaches brutality with the moon as a screen and a rattling that learning to like 
(he reflected) ; and good lens, it might be a very simple articles of public 
possibly this is matter to communicate with Mars, interest has done 
doubly true where something after this fashion me more practical 
literary style is in good than all the 
question. Besides, rest combined.” 


CoLLier’s is not made up as a textbook, 
and it was a question in the editor's 
mind just how well the magazine would 
stund this unusual test. Instead of the 


boys: being under examination, it was 
| reqlly COLLIER’s. 
Somehow one’s point of view is so 


| 
| 


The | 
school. 
| boys like the 


changed when one has to read a book in 
There can be no doubt that 
fiction they take up on 
their own initiative better than they do 
that in the classroom. Wouldn’t the 
Culverites be down on CoLuLier’s because 
they had to read it along with Irving’s 


| *Tales of a Traveller” and the Sir Roger 
| de Coverley papers and still better books? 


Apparently not. Certainly there was 
no unkindly criticism of the magazine in 
the papers turned in. And, for the most 
part, the boys like the fiction fully 
well as their elders do. 


as 


“ ” 


ran the ex 
“have you 


HAT personal benefit, 
amination question, 


derived from the study of CoL.Lier’s this 


year?’ The answers would take up too 
much space if we printed them in full; 
these are, therefore, typical excerpts. 
They are fully as intelligent as most of 
the editorial comments we publish from 
time to time in “Brickbats and Bouquets.” 
But judge for yourself. The first paper 
refers to the editorials we have pub 
lished on “The Man Who Made Money 
Out of It”: 

“The fund of information which T have 
received during the last term from our 
study of CoLiier’s I consider of as much, 
if, not more, importance, than any one 


thing I have ever taken up at school 








SEZ ALORS 


Fach of the following paragraphs is 
from a different boy’s examination paper : 
“In the first place, the study of 
CoLLiEr’s has kept me up to date on all 
current events; something I have always 
desired but have never been able to get 
down to before this. It has made clear 
to me the various political questions, the 
problems of pure food, tariff, liquor, ete. 
Besides this, I have enjoyed the work 
much more than textbook work and feel 
that it has done a great deal more for 
me than the study of any textbook.” 
“My study of Couviter’s has greatly in- 
terested me in politics—a subject I never 
glanced at before. The articles on pure 
food are most interesting to me, as I am 
planning to enter the wholesale grocery 
business with my father. I believe that 
CoLuLier’s has broadened my view on 
many of the subjects it has treated. Its 
editorials have taught me a clear and 
forcible way of speaking and writing.” 
“Before my study of Co.vtier’s, if I 
read a magazine I would never look at 
the editorials, but now they are the 
things that interest me most. COoLLIER’s 
‘Comment on Congress’ is a very inter 
esting and instructive part of the maga- 
zine; it shows what is going on in Wash- 
ington. ... Before my study of CoLLirer’s 
I thought the magazines throughout Amer- 
ica were in some way or other connected 
with particular interests. My mind has 
heen changed since reading CoLiier’s, for 


I am certain that it is an independent 
magazine, working for the good of the 
people. CoLmer’s fine attitude on the 


liquor question has made an everlasting 
impression «n me,” 
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Red Wing Grape Juice is 
sold for 10, 20, 30 and 55 
cents east of the Rockies 


When you buy Grape 
Juice ask for Red Wing 
insist on the brand 
that insures the utmost 
in purity, quality and 
grapy goodness. Write 
for booklet containing 
recipes for many dainty. 
grape delicacies that 
delight both guests and 
home folks. It’s /ree 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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“Since I have studied this magazine I 
have come to know the modern style of 
English much better than I formerly did. 
The reading of this periodical has taught 
me to appreciate good English in fiction. 
And last, but not least, I have learned to 
enjoy editorials.” 

“The patent medicines have been ex- 
posed to me by CoLLier’s—such ones as | 
the ‘sure cure for cancer’ dope and the 
fake tuberculosis cures. I know enough 
to leave cancer cures and all other patent 
medicine dope alone.” 

“The ‘Comment on Congress,’ by Mark 
Sullivan, has taught me some things that 
I probably would never have learned but 
for CoLLiecr’s being my textbook. The 
editorials have brought me to realize 
what is going on in general all over the 
country and what the national opinion is.” 

“T think that there is no better way to 
get a literary education than to take | 
COLLIER’S, as I have done, and in prepar- 
ing an article for the classroom to be- 
come so acquainted with it as to explain 
the meaning to others.” 

“The study of CoLvier’s has helped me 
in many ways and kept me in touch with 
all that is going on in the educational, 
religious, medical, and political world. 
It has set my mind working on many of 
the grave problems of to-day and every- 
day life. Most of all, it has taught me to 


ij | look at all questions from an unbiased 


viewpoint, for no matter what the ques- | 
tion may be, both sides have some good 
points behind them. CoLtrer’s has taught 
me to be a careful student; not to jump 
at conclusions, but to weigh all the facts | 
and arrive at the true conclusion.” 
“CoLLier’s, I believe, has been a greater | 
source of pleasure to me during the term 
than any of the other work taken up. 
The stories are interesting, but the edi- 
torial pages of CoLirer’s come before 
these. The editorials are the work of 
experts—men who know what they are 
talking about and have the ability to 
wield the pen and express their thoughts.” 
5 ILLIER’S has been published for men | 
and women rather than for boys and 
is an exceedingly welcome 
these read the 


girls, and it 
that hoys 
and, by their own view, benefit. The edi- 
tor blushes a little at the thought of his 
prose and that of his contributors being 
used in the classroom, along with old 
Thomas Babington Macaulay and Ed- 
mund Burke and young John Keats, but 
he is proud of it. Professor Durborow of | 
Culver Academy assures Couuier’s that 
he thinks “a compactly phrased, meaty 
editorial” a good model for his boys to 
follow; “and.” he adds, “I have found 
that they will study its style with twice 
the avidity that they will give to a para 
graph of Addison or Macaulay. The idea 
is to show them that American literature 
did not end with the last-named author 
in the textbook, but is still being pro- 
duced in various virile forms; another 
purpose, that of getting the students ac- 
quainted with important questions in our 
present American life: an effort to make 
start in training for upright 
and useful citizenship.” 

Incidentally, a good argument might be 
framed for instruction in magazines of 
to-day, as well as in the classics, at other 
places than Culver. Magazine publishers 
and 


are persistently boosting pushing | 
their wares—good, bad, and indifferent 


whereas the competition is much less | 
active among the great men of the past 
and Horaces and La Fon 
taines and John Miltons. It is a genuine 
service to his pupils if a teacher can 
steer his charges toward the worth-while, 
the more purposeful, and the saner of 
magazines, instead of letting them drift. 
The only difficulty in the way of anything 
like formal instruction in magazines in 
schools and colleges is the fact that the | 
eurriculum is already too crowded ‘for 
the student’s good. But it is a question 
that is up to the educator—and the edi- 
tor stands aside, and accepts his decision 
without argument. He knows of a num- 
ber of classes in current events, in sec- 
ondary schools and in colleges, and in 


several of them, at least, CoLLier’s is the | 
magazine chosen for special study. 


FOR 
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A wll hept lawn, n 


HE Coldwell 
Motor Mower isthe 
cal mower made for I 


The Coldwell motor mower 
same time. It does the work 


mowers on less than a gallon of gasoline an hour. 


25% grades easily. It is simply 


ear Rye, 


New York 


COLDWELL COMBINATION ROLLER 
AND MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


Combination Roller and 


best and most economi- 
irge stretches of turf. 


both mows and rolls at the 
of three men and three horse 
It climbs 
‘designed and easy to operate. 


‘The Coldwell line includes horse mowers with the new de- 


Also 


mountable cutter feature. 


150 different styles and sizes. Write for catalogs 
and an interesting booklet’ The Care of Lawns.” 


Coldwell Lawn Mowe 


Newburgh, New York 


Manufacturers of Hand, Horse and Motor Power Lawn Mowers 


Philadelphia 





BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


hand mowers in 


r Company 





Chicago 


NEW YORK usa 








Ilome Bz 
rhe Peck-Williamson Co., Ci 
This is my third winter and 

results 






smother the fire every time you r 
FEED system crowds the live coals n 






Read This Letter 


Am using slack coal at a cost of about $3.65 per ton, 

when my neighbors are paying $8 and $8.50 for their fuel. Aton 

ef slack lasts as long as a ton of hard coal and with equal results 
rhe UNDERFEED is the only system of heating, as it does not 





ink Building, Detroit, Mich. 
ncinnati, Ohio. 
[am perfectly satisfied with 

















eplenish the fuel. The UNDER- 
earer the point of attack and conse- 


juently gives more heat when replenished, than less, as is the case with the topfeed system 


Yours truly, GEO. M. CONDON, 





Why Underfeeds Cut Coal Bills in Two 


























in the Underfeed is fed 
below, and like a 
top down. The fire must 
into the fresh coal slowly, against the 
draft. As in the candle, this down 
burning gives the best and cleanest 
heat and makes the coal last longer. 
Simple and logical, isn’t it? With the 


Coal 


no soot, sine ll, smoke " clinkers or dirt, 
and few 
and pea or buckwheat sizes of hard coal 


yield in the Underfeed as much clean, 


ashes. 


heaters. The Underfeed is adapted to 
warm air, steam or hot water in 
buildings of all kinds, large or small. 
Shall we send you the names and ad 


ing big coal bills; 
want more heat 
cost or if you are going 
to build, then 
our big tree book 
Overfed to Underfeed.” 
This book will open your 


if you 
it less 


you need 
. From 


The Williamson Heater Co. 


‘ormerly 
The Peck-Williamson Co 


195 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


from 
candle, burns from 
burn down 


fire always on top, smoke and gases 
are consumed, making more heat with 


Cheap slack soft coal 


even heat as Atghest-priced coal in other 


® 
& 
eyes and save you money. a 
& 
” 





dresses of over 2,000 Underfeed users— 
some right in your vicinity—who know 
by experience that clean, even, econom?- 
»  calheatis obtainable withthe Underfeed. 


Our Startling Guarantee 


; We guarantee a saving over your 
present coal bills of at least one-half by 
means of the Underfeed, when properly 
installed and operated. Every Under- 
ieed carries this guarantee, which is 
backed by a $1,000,000 company. So 
you take no risk. The burden of proof 
is on the Underfeed. It has satisfied 
thousands—it will satisfy you. 


This BringsThe FreeBook 


Cut-Out View of | YouNeed This Book [The Williamson Heater Co., (19) 
UnderfeedF urnace If you are tired of pay- & 195 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know Aow to cut my coal bills 
from one-half to two-thirds with an Underfeed 
Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 

Mark an X «after system interested in 


Address 


My Dealer's 
Name is ; 


Z 
—s ee) oe ee 
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HIS trade mark represents 
the Standard of Excellence 


all over the world. The serial 
guarantee number is a duplicate 
of that appearing on the printed 
guarantee that accompanies 
every K-W Master Vibrator. 


In buying your Master Vibrator, 
insist upon these identification marks. 

Beware of imitations. 

The fact that over 90,000 Ford owners 
are getting efficient, reliable service from 
K-W Master Vibrators is conclusive proof 
that the K-W is electrically right. Ask 
any user of a K-W Master Vibrator what 
it is doing for him every day. 

$15 with regular kick switch 

$16 with Yale lock switch 

K-W Master Vibrators are sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send it postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


Write for’ That Satisfied Feeling” Folder. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


2859 
Chester Ave. 


The Genuine 


VIBRATOR 


forFord Cars 
Weez bears /his Trade Mark 


COLLIER’S FOR 






MASTER 





and a Serial 
Guarantee Number 
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MASTERVIBRATOR 


CLEVELAND-D. U.S.A. 
Mag. ex: 














PARIS NUMBER of JUDGE, May 2, TEN CENTS 


le Judge 








Oh, no, 


At All Newsstands 








Le JUDGE—1l Edition Parisienne paraitra le 2 
Mai. Ce sera un numéro spécialement amusant et 
digne de la reputation que ce journal comique et 
satirique a établi par la passé. Si vous n’étes pas 
déja abonné, voici une excellente opportunité pour 
faire la connaissance du journal. 


it is not in French, 
issue of JUDGE has a distinctly Parisian tang. 





but this week’s 


Ten Cents 
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The Answers to 
Mr. Washburne’s Brickbat 








LITTLE Rock, ARK. 
*OUDDENLY Sally’s face relaxed. ‘We 
have all suffered,’ she said.” They 
sure did, and so have we, the readers. 
Please, Mr. Editor, don’t feed us from 
this spoon any more. C. FE. Mover. 


Ripiey, N. Y. 
Thank the end is in sight 
The largest number of words grouped 
into one story with the least amount of 

sense I ever read. “World’s-End.” 
Mrs. Frep CLinton DEAN. 
+ 

New YorK City, N. Y. 
I was greatly surprised to read the 
comments of a Mr. Washburne on that 
excellent story, “World’s-End.” I could 


goodness, 


searcely wait for each succeeding in- 
stallment, and would like the gentle- 


man from Milwaukee to know a great 
many people’s sentiments differ from his. 


| Hoping you will print a great many more 


like “World’s-End.” Bess GILMOORE. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Unlike the “candid friend” from Mil- 
waukee, we are sorry to have “World’s- 
End” finished, for it is by far the most 


| gripping story we have read in months. 


We are curious to know the “why” of 
Mr. Washburne’s scorn. It makes us 
suspicious. ... We also have inquired 
of friends who are readers of COLLIER’s, 
and with one accord they proclaim it a 
fascinating story. We are willing to be 
afflicted with more doses of just such 
“puerile drool.” Anyway, we think 
CoLuiEr’s about the best all-round maga- 
zine published. T. Corkins. 


IAEGER, W. VA. 

I notice in your issue for April 11, 
1914, a quotation from a letter written 
vou by H. F. Washburne, principal of 
Park Street Milwaukee, Wis., 
condemning as “puerile drool” a serial 
that has been running in CoLurer’s for 
Does Principal Washburne 


school, 


some weeks. 


| refer to “World’s-End,” by Amélie Rives? 


If so, I must take issue with him. This 
is the one serial running in COoOLLIER’s 
that has interested me. I have always 
read it first. Possibly I have not passed 
the “puerile” stage, but to me this story 
has struck a new note. With no apology 
for sin, it portrays the nobility of soul 
that, conscious of its own shortcomings, 
can look into the sin-searred soul of an- 


other and see the possibilities that lie 
therein, and that with sympathy and 
understanding and love can help that 


other to attain a higher, clearer, nobler 
consciousness of life... . 
FE. L. HoGsetr. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 

I have just read a _ criticism of 
“World’s-End” in the April 11 issue in 
which it was termed a “tiresome serial.” 
I cannot agree with Mr. Washburne, 
principal of the Milwaukee school. I 
considered this serial one of the best 
you have ever published. The story was 
delightfully told, and to me it repre- 
sented a wonderful narrative of human 
control and suffering. It requires strong 
minds and souls to live through a mis- 
take such as was committed in this story. 
I hope CoLtirer’s will have more serials 
like this. CHALMERS I.. PANCOAST. 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 
In your last editorials you quote “po 
lite language from a candid friend,” and 
this candid friend thinks “World’s-End” 
has been tiresome. ... Mark my word, 
we have not heard the end of “World’s 
End.” It announces the passing of that 
made-to-order stuff that has made our 
magazines like highly pictured empty 

cans. FRANK H. Cross. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL. 

One day last fall, while waiting for a 
friend in a dentist's office, I idly picked 
up a copy of CoLLier’s and began to read 
the serial referred to by your candid 
friend, he of the polite language. Since 
then, rain or shine, hot or cold, I have 
rushed each week to the news stand to 
get the next installment. Moreover, my 
two sisters have waited at home with 
bated breath for me to come home from 
work with my copy. Also, I know a 
high-school teacher here in Chicago, the 
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head of the English 
is of the same mind 
subject. I haven’t asked twenty or 
thirty others, but we four, who like 
the story, have enough sense to enjoy 
Thackeray, Dickens, Jane Austen, and 
George Meredith. Isn’t our judgment 
as good as that of the thirty from Mil- 
waukee? BeERTHA WHITE. 


department, who 
in regard to the 


Pa. 
Wash 


COUDERSPORT, 
That poor deluded Professor 
burne of Milwaukee deserves to have 
a satirical poem written about him. He 
must be one of the very few principals 
who work for their money and read only 
to be entertained. 
Certainly I have not enjoyed a serial 


in a long time—a bit shy of action at 
times, but the original expressions of 


ordinary thought hold the attention. 
Poor man! Some things are too deep 


for his befogged brain, and it takes a 
woman to explain it. Does he prefer 


the half-foreign trash with a great deal 
of action and very little motive power? 
EUGENIA G. BENN. 


OKEMAH, OKLA, 

After having just finished “World’s 
End” (for that is always the first thing 
I turned to), my eye fell upon your edi 
torial (for I always read the editorials 
next), “Polite Language from a Candid 
Vriend.” ... 

In defense of the serial, let me say 
that never have I read anything to me 
quite so appealing. ... 

I was sorry when I had read the close 
of it, and hope the next will be as good. 

J. F. Harris, 
Supt. of Okemah Public Schools. 
+ 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 

Just finished reading your’ serial, 
*“World’s-End.” It is the best moral I 
ever enjoyed reading, poignant and in- 
teresting. 

If such noble thoughts and character 


were depicted oftener and imbibed by 
readers, this world might gain by ac- 


quiring more generous and loving hearts 
and true manhood. J. S. BLONDIN. 


NATICK, MASS 


I have been deeply interested in the 
serial story, “World’s-End.” I cannot at 
all agree with the caustic critic who 
ealls it “drool.” 


I like the story because its plot is differ- 
ent and daring (but not half so improba- 
ble as real life) and so well handled... . 

The ordinary story, just like every 
other story, is what I would call “drool,” 
but would doubtless please our friend 
the critic. Water W. Cook. 


New York Ciry, N. Y. 

It seems incredible that any reader of 
CoLLieER’Ss WEEKLY could find “World’s- 
End” as unworthy his attention as your 
reader in Milwaukee found it. My own 
interest survived to the last line of the 
story, and I know several others who 
likewise found it interesting. We—these 
several others and I—can testify to one 
thing: that it is a genuinely interesting 
and veritable picture of Virginia coun- 
try life and society, quite apart from 
any consideration of its theme. How 
anyone could fail to be reached by the 
humanness of the story and the genu- 
ineness of its feeling throughout is a 
bit of mystery to me. If you find any- 
thing else as good, be sure to run it. 

Harry DovucGias Rosins. 
+ 
HATTIESBURG, Miss. 

I have just read Mr. Washburne’s un- 
just criticism of the serial, “World’s- 
End,” and must say I do not agree with 
him, finding the story full of interest 
from beginning to end. I feel sure the 
story is based primarily on facts, as it 
rings too true to be mere fiction. Let’s 
have more from the Princess. 

FERN CHAMPENOIS, M.D, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Many thanks for giving us such an 
entertaining story as “World’s-End.” 


Our whole neighborhood has thoroughly 
enjoyed it and feel that we must pro- 
test against Mr. Washburne’s criticism, 
which we think ridiculous and unwar- 
ranted. M. T. JOHNSON. 
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500-mile International Sweepstakes lace. Indianapolis CSR <> aes 
/ por Speedway, — 30,1912. Time 6:21:06. ‘Average re i 
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The one and only American-made 
car that remains superior to all for- 
eign cars in the International 500- 
mile race is the National. 


National time 6:21:06, winner in 1912 
Fiat time 6:31:29, second in 1912 
Peugeot time 6:35:05, winner in 1913 
(The National was not entered in 1913.) 


+ 81.72 miles per hour. 
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The National won, and has 
held for years, the world’s 
stock car championship. 
The National also holds the 
world’srecord forthe fastest 
averagestraight-away mile- 
age with a stock car, 89.28. 





Its History and Its Today Warrant Your Confidence 


The International 500-mile race is again 
scheduled for May 30th, on the famous 
Speedway at Indianapolis. Three times 
has the race been run—with almost a 
hundred of the world’s best automobiles 
competing. It is the supreme test of 
automobile construction. It is a deci- 
sive, uncompromising method of elimi- 
nation of the weak. 


The Unconquered National 


Against this background of three years’ struggles the 
National stands with silhouette distinctness. It is the 
record-maker, the record-holder, the unconquered. 
You may or may not believe in racing. You must 
admit that a car must have great and genuine qgua/ity 
to win and remain Vhe World's Champion as the 
National has. The National was not entered last 
year. (A foreign car won, but did not equal the 
National's record.) ‘UVhe National will not enter 
this year. “lhe National need not fight its own 
unblemished record. 


NATIONAL 40—7-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
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National Success Fundamental 


Racing with us has been a means, notanend. Our proudest 
victories have been won with absolute stock cars. Our wonder- 
ful success in contests rests upon the wonderful success in our 
factories. From the beginning, fourteen years ago, we have 
made the National for long, satisfactory service, not as a 
**Stock speculation’’ or as a “‘business chance.’" From the 
beginning we strove to win not only contests but public con- 
fidence. ‘Today the National Company is one of the old, 
reliable, successful concerns that holds public confidence 
because it deserves it. 


“You Don’t Have to Raise the Hood” 


National owners know that when the National builders put 
their guarantee behind the car it is right. We have no secrets. 
We invite you to visit our factories and inspect and analyze 
our cars and our methods. But we do say with all our might 
that the biggest consideration in buying a car today is to 
purchase performance and not specifications. We take the 
responsibility for the mechanical parts of our cars—as we 


should. 
Let’s Be Candid 


Why should you have to raise the hood before buying a car, 
any more than you have to pry off the back of a guaranteed 
watch before believing it will keep time? You don't have to 
raise the hood of the National. We put the right material in 
the correct place. We sell you our responsibility, our repu- 
tation, our ability and our guarantee, and not a mere collec- 
tion of wheels, axles, gears, etc. 


Write for illustrated race books or illustrated catalogs 


NATIONAL 
MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


DEPT. N., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We Know This Is What You Want 


We think you'll agree with us that the best car is the one 
which gives maximum service and pleasure-—gives you per- 
fect performance. In a National you can actually forget 
that there is machinery running inside it. Don’t buy a car 
for one or two parts—buy the whole car. Base your judg- 
ment and invest your money in a whole car, sold to youas | 


a car in itself. 
Today— 


Today the owner of a National is a proud, satisfied motorist. 
He profits by the National's long history of success. The 
National today is beautiful in its advanced graceful designs; 
it is roomy and unusually comfortable; it is simple, easy 
and convenient to drive; it is dependable and all sufficient 
in operation. The National owner, who happily found the 
National a good car years ago, now has even more reason to 
own the perfected National of today. 
If there isn't a National dealer near you, please write us for 
the address of the nearest one. Ask us for our booklets. 
Post yourself—know the National. And to know it is to 
want to own it. Write today. 
National 40 z his is our staple car. Five models $2750 
» $3400, with still further improvements 
and refinements. "Mons 4%x6; electric lights and starter, a 
most luxurious and dependable car—The World’s Champion. 
National Six This new Six is beautiful, graceful in de- 
sign, the most comfortable car you ever 
rode in—roomy, convenient, noiseless. Motor 334x514; 
132-inch wheelbase, electric starter and lights; left side drive, 
center control; complete in every detail, fu// equipment. 


NATIONAL SIX ROADSTER 
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The Isolation of France 


(Continued fiom page 9 














Antwerp—in fact, the whole coast, Am- 


apparent. What puzzled me, however, 
sterdam and Rotterdam included. 


were numerous statistics on Holland 


Think of This 


Just one little hole in your screens—one tiny rusted- 
out, broken-down mesh and your entire screening ex- 
pense is wasted. Through that unsuspected breach in 
the defenses of your home, germ-carrying insects creep 
unseen and spread the havoc of disease. 

The remedy is in the use of enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


—100% efficient—woven from a remarkable wire (90% 
pure copper) that can not rust. Fog, salt mists, rain, 
smoke, the dampness of tropical swamps, sulphur or 
ammonia fumes are powerless to harm Pompeiian Bronze. Bar- 
ring fire or accident, it lasts as long as your house, each mesh 
whole and unbroken—a permanent, positive protection. 

Rescreen with Pompeiian Bronze. Use it if you are building. 
Your safeguard against substitution is the removable red string 
woven in the selvage of every piece before it leaves the mill. If 
there is no red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. 

If your dealer can not supply you, we will promptly. 

Send to-day for book. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY . 
65 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 

First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clin- 
ton Wire Lath—the first metal lath produced and the best to-day 
for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of “Stucco Houses,“ 
showing many types, sent upon request. 
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The tourist gives 
his car a real test 
you may not buy a car especially for 


touring—but you do want a_car that you 
know will take you over any roads or through any 
country if you decide you want to go. 


The Sturdy Stutz gives you this assurance. Its 
dependability has been proven by official records 
in a remarkable series of race victories and by 
Stutz owners in the public marathon of daily 
service. 


With its latest modern conveniences, its consist- 
ent performance on the race tracks and for the 
private owner, its absolute dependability, no 
matter what the emergency may be — the Stutz 
recommends itself to you for any use. 


Write today for Booklet 


It will pay you to investigate the Stutz 
before you buy We have a new 
booklet called ‘They Say’’—not gossip, 
just a straightforward statement of 
facts that will interest you. Ask for 
it, also Catalog B-3, Series E. 


STulZ 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY or INDIANAPOLIS 


WE CAN MAKE CONTRACTS WITH A FEW 
MORE LIVE DEALERS—WRITE OR WIRE 
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and Belgium. 


3,500,000 Germans Ready for Action 
N° until Kiderlen-Waechter and 
Churchill, squatting down by the 
fireplace and poking the burning papers 
with old-fashioned irons, not until then, 
when there began a conversation and 
other pairs conversed on certain points 
all around the room, did I gain a clear 
idea of just what had happened. What 
they said, the vital scraps of their con- 
versation as they drifted to me while I 
moved to and from the table and fire- 
place, I shall now present as close to the 
words of the men involved as I am able. 
Heeringen, who had drawn Haldane 
aside, said: “We are ready at any time 
with 3,500,000 men without any further 
straining of our reserves. According to 
our lastest agreement, Austria will sup- 
port us with 2,000,000 more men. The 
financial aspect of this is, of course, out 
of my hands.” 

Haldane mumbled something that 
sounded like “that is very satisfactory.” 
At any rate, he nodded an affirmative. 

By this time the positions had changed 
somewhat, and Churchill drew Tirpitz 
aside. Churchill spoke German only in 
lifferently, so they 


The empire wants harbors, not colo- 
nies. The colonizing idea is a fallacy. 
Germany is, first and last, a manufac- 
tnring country. It never was and never 
will be, for a long time to come, a suc- 
cessful colonizer. At present all that 
Germany wants is markets, and facili- 
ties for extending her markets. These 
markets Germany will always be able 
to command because of her intense sci- 
entific application to all branches of 
manufacture. But these products need 
outlets. Germany is quite willing to let 
the others colonize so long as she has 
a chance to get her goods in. So much 
for the German situation. 


Germany Cannot Fight England 
NGLAND, in her vast over-sea domains 
and possessions, wants rounding up. 
England has not been able in the past, 
and certainly is not at present, able to 
supply herself and her colonies. In 
Germany she has a first-class workman. 
Germany manufactures what England 
needs. Germany’s building of her navy 
Was never meant as a real menace to 
Great Britain. It was solely a means 
to impress the English that Germany 
would make a powerful and valuable 
ally in every 





conversed in 


eemsoe “ro shape and form. 
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French and partly Conversely, it was 
in English. I a threat that she 
heard Tirpitz say: +! would be a dan- 
“We could bottle ad gerous opponent. 
up the Baltic in Sal This is clearly un- 
twelve hours. » tts m Fbu tl atad derstood in the 
Russia would not — P a ayy English and Ger- 
have a chance to yr . 4 wo bhivrcts man Cabinets. 
r1tgAvusy spetter 
/ Public opinion is 


stir. Of course, in 
the event of any 
outside situation 
arising, we shall 
look to England 
to take care of 
such new condi- 
tion. That seems | 
to rest clearly | 
with your navy.” 

Churchill be- } 
came a little cau- | 


Mer x Ketatea Fi Vacok ley. 
y) Oy both countries. 

Soe » Feet er All the war-scare 
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being rapidly edu- 
cated up to this in 


talk between Ger- 
many and Eng- 
land has been and 
is only a means to 
an end. The end 
is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the 
rest of the world. 





he said. “Suppose, 





(identical paper reproduced) 


tious. eocemas = 
“There is a cer- Germany and Eng- 
‘ , , P : A 
tain contingency Von Wedell tossed a piece of paper land will never 
| that might arise,” to me which bore these names go to war. The 


destruction of one 
would mean the 








under stress of 
circumstances, the 
United States should take a _ definite 
stand against us in this matter?” 


| United States Not a Factor 


HE reply of the Admiral was the very 
expressive German word—Quatsch! 
He further intimated that the United 


| States was so interested in its own internal 


affairs that it would not be drawn into the 
question, and that in any event its navy 
would be needed for its own immediate 
protection. He had a disposition, however, 
to put the entire situation up to Churchill. 

Kiderlen-Waechter and Moritz were 
deep in the Balkan question, and I sensed 
then the coming Balkan imbroglio. 

“Without doubt,” Moritz said, “we will 
bring that to an issue within a few 
months.” I knew he meant that Austria 
would precipitate the Balkan question. 
Kiderlen-Waechter was serious. 

“It has got to be done.” 

There were other snatches, all bearing 
on the same subject, and gradually the 


| situation began to clarify in my mind. 


It was not, however, until I had noted 
the contents of certain documents before 
destroying them that the tremendous im- 
portance of the big stakes they were all 
playing for became apparent. What I 
shall now do is to reveal the substance 
of these documents, coupling: them with 


| overheard conversation, thus interpreting 


the full significance of the conference. 
Within the last twenty-five years Ger- 
many has so enormously advanced in 
commerce that she urgently needs some 
further outlet on a northern seacoast. 
This means Holland and Belgium. Ham- 
burg and Bremen are the only two prac- 
tical harbors that Germany possesses for 
the distribution of her enormous export. 
The congestion in both places is such 
that steamers wait for weeks to load. 
One-quarter of Germany’s exports goes 
through Antwerp. Germany must have 
Antwerp. Practically the whole of 
southern Germany’s commerce, espe- 
cially along the Rhine and the high- 
way of the Rhine, pours into a foreign 
country at present. Germany must have 
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destruction of the 
other. They are too equally powerful 
to be able to fight each other; their real 
interests run too close together. Indeed, 
they are mutual. Germany manufac- 
tures, England uses. 


The Doom of France 


a to shoulder, Germany and 
England (Germany, of course, includ- 
ing Austria, and probably Italy) could 
dictate to the rest of the world. There is 
one stumblingblock. This is France. 
Well-informed Frenchmen have known 
and feared this for a long time. They 
have, of course, never mentioned it in 
public. Shrewd French statesmen have 
long kept it in the seclusion of their own 
minds. It would be political and possi- 
bly physical death openly to assert that 
France is doomed. But doomed she is. 
With all her gallantry, hysterical pa- 
triotism, and wealth, she would never 
be able to hold out against Germany 
alone. Her attempts at alliances have 
been frenzied. To secure Russia’s friend- 
ship she has loaned enormous sums of 
money. But the Japanese War and in- 
ternal troubles have eliminated Russia 
as a high-class ally. She was at the time 
of the Black Forest conference but a sec- 
ondary power. She is to-day balanced by 
Turkey and Austria. The Balkan States 
are smashed. So France did her utmost 
to solidify the entente cordiale fostered 
by the late King Edward VII under the 
stress of public opinion in England. 


What They All Want 
© what extent she met success we 
have seen. The Moroccan question 
showed England ready to back up 
France in war, but now comes this 
meeting in the Black Forest. Germany 
has shown England the greater advan- 
tage of a German-English coalition, and 
France is frozen out. England, with 
her shrewd alertness to make the most 
profitable deal, was not slow to see the 
advantages of the German proposition. 

In a nutshell, it is this: 
Germany must have the lowland 
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IMPERATOR 


919 feet long, 52,000 tons 


VATERLAND 


950 feet long, 58,000 tons 
World’s Largest Ships 


In Regular Service to 


PARIS LONDON HAMBURG 









Summer Cruises 


to The Land of the Midnight Sun 
during June, July and August 
from Hamburg. 







Vacation Cruises 
to Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 


By the well-known “Prinz” 
Steamers of the Atlas Service. 
Special Summer rates now in 
effect—25 day Cruise, $115 
and up. To Colon and re- 
turn, $110 up. 










Mediterranean 
Service 
by Steamships Hamburg and 


Moltke. Ports of call: Gi- 
braltar, Naples and Genoa. 








Two Cruises Around the 
World and through the 


Panama Canal 
On January | 6th,1915, by S.S. 


Cincinnati, ports of call in- 
clude San Diego at the time of 
the great San Diego Exposition. 


On January 3lst, 1915, by 
S. S. Cleveland, reaching San 
Francisco at the opening of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Duration 135 days. Cost $900 up. 
















Our Tourist Department ar- 
ranges tours to all parts of the 
world, furnishes tickets and 
takes care of all travel detail. 








Write for full information 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 


Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans 
St. Louis 










Minneapolis 


San Francisco 





Montreal 
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ports. Holland is not adverse to com- 
ing into the German Federation. Bel- 
gium is adverse, but could be snuffed 
out as easily as a candle. But French 


public opinion would never’ tolerate 
under any circumstances this German 
aggression. France would fight, even 


though knowing it to be a losing fight. 
If only she would let Germany have 
what she wants, there would be no war. 
But the French temperament, public 
opinion, years of decorating with flowers 
that Alsace-Lorraine symbol, the Stras- 
bourg statue in Paris, have not been con- 
ducive to fostering a submissive spirit in 
France. To resent Germany’s inevitable 
aggression is equally inevitable. 

So much for what Germany gets out 
of it. Austria wants to round up her 
empire in the Balkans. Austria has to 
have outlets in the Mediterranean. Eng- 
land, for standing by Germany, will be 
rewarded with French Northern Africa 
and the Dutch East India possessions. 
What will become of France? Recon- 
struction, partitioning, possibly a little 
kingdom, probably under the Orleans 
régime. France is in the lap of the gods. 
I know these things, for I possess them 
in black and white. 


Nore: J am indebted to Edward Lyell 
Fox for his collaboration on this article. 
—ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES, M. D. 
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Concluded from page 13 








Many a dub has tramped around an eigh- 
teen-hole course taking four and five putts 
and all the time holding his temper easily 
on the snaffle and enjoying life—whereas 
his companion has been searing the land- 
scape with corrosive and complicated cuss 
words because he has averaged three 
putts toa hole. This is a pitiable sight and 
one which should make al] dubs feel thank- 
ful. To putt successfully, gather up the 
temper carefully in one hand and putt 
with the other, aiming for the hole or 
thereabout. After each miss repeat your 
favorite joke softly and remember that 
with all the villainies of a putting green 





you cannot lose a ball on it. If you 
finish the job with your temper under 
perfect control, mark a star opposite that 
hole on your score card and drive on. 


Answer to Correspondent 


Hopeful, Jacksonville, Fla.—Your game 
shows marked improvement. To avoid 


hitting yourself on the foot while driving, |, 


stand back and do not close your eyes. 


Settlement Work for the Rich 

EAR by year the smothered rich be- 

come more careless of their children. 
An Eastern millionaire recently left his 
young son in Pennsylvania with a thou- 
sand-dollar bill for spending money, and 
the poor child almost starved before he 
got it changed. Dreadful crimes of neg- 
lect are constantly being committed in 
this manner. Innocent little ones are 
being left alone with huge boxes of 
candy. They are being abandoned at a 
tender age in big-powered automobiles, 
and are given colleges to play with in the 
most reckless manner. Cases are even 
on record of boys who, with all the 
wealth of the world around them, have 
never known the firm and _ salutary 
pressure of a father’s knee on one side 
of the body and a father’s hand on the 
other. We need settlement work among the 
ignorant parents of our future plutocrats. 
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with comfort. | 
refined to the eye—restful to wear. 


REGAL 


His type of Oxford is for the 
man who sets comfort above 
style, but isn’t averse to style 
Roomy to the foot— 


‘“‘BARRISTER’’ Black Walking Oxford—$5 


Dull finished Black Calf; medium full, round toe; per- 
forated tip; medium arch; squarish heel; invisible eye- 
lets; narrow cord laces; back seam locked with a 
‘‘clip’? stay; thinned under the ankle to “‘pocket’’ 
the heel and prevent slipping. Also in Russet Calf. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 


$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accreditea 
Regal Agents. Write for our Spring Style Book—it’s free. 


SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











































INustrations are actual size 


128 Page De Luxe Diamond Book Free 


This richly illustrated book is more than a catalog. Writ- 
ten by life-long experts, it contains facts ahews diamonds— 
their colors, qualities and values that have never before 
been published. Explains how we have reduced the 
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MONEYBACK 
GUARANTEE 
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‘O7-.. Carat 


-_ Perfect-Cut DIAMONDS 


$97.50 per carat—the money-saving /mport price! Made possible by our sell- 
ing direct to you from the diamond cutters of Europe on our “many sales 
small profit” plan; and because of the superior economy of our mail-methods! 
‘* carat, $8.25; ‘4 carat, $17.50; '» carat, $45.00; \% carat, $67.50; 1 carat 
and over, $97.50 per carat. 


| Send No Money—Not Even a Deposit 


Examine any Diamond at our Expense. See before you decide/ We send 
you any diamond—any 14K gold or platinum mounting—at our expense—with- 
out obligating you to buy! Let us show you why we are known as the lowest 
priced diamond house in America. 


Basch MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


a written contract with every diamond to REFUND the full price 
IN CASH less 10% any time within 2 years; to allow full price in 
exchange, any time! Guarantees CAS for your diamond if you 
need i: or want it! Also legally certifies carat weight, quality and 
value! “See that your diamond is Basch Guaranteed !”’ 


A Valuable Tip to Diamond Buyers 


Always buy diamonds by the carat? Many dealers sell dy the 
piece to hide the tremendous price per carat they really ask--to 
make honest comparison impossible. We have sold by the carat 
for 35 years! 


A Few Examples of Basch Prices 


C1-— 14K. Engagement Solitaire, 1 carat diamond........ $101.25 














































C15—Solid gold tie clasp—1 diamond, Special......... 1.00 
C3—14K. Twin ring—two 2¢c. matched diamonds....... 67.50 
C4—14K. Engraved ring, 4c. diamond............+-. . 22.50 
C8—14K. Earscrews, two %4c. matched diamonds........ 138.00 
C7 —14K. Shirt Stud, 1 carat diamond............00000+- 99.75 
C10—-14K. 6 prong tooth ring, *4c. diamond ............ 50.50 
C12—14K. Gentleman’s Belcher Ring, Zsc. diamond.... 91.25 
C13—14K. Lion’s Paw Ring, *sc, diamond............. 38.25 
C14—Solid gold cuff links, 2 diamonds, Special....... 1.75 


selling of diamonds to an exact 
science, enabling you to pur- 
chase as intelligently as any 
diamond expert. Shows 
the newest fashions in 
diamond mountings, 14K 
solid gold and platinum— 
which we price at COST IN 
OUR OWN SHOP; also stan- 
dard lines of Jewelry and 
Watches at factory prices which 
by comparison are startling! 


L. Basch & Co., 


Dept. M-225, State & Quincy t.,Chicago ! , 





Please mail me free your 128 page De 
Luxe Basch Diamond Book explaining 
the Basch Plan and Importer’s Prices. 











Mail to L. BASCH & CO. 
Dept. M-225, State & Quincy St., Chicago | 
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/ the best ideas and ideals. 


UR DEALER will show 
you, with the displays on 
his floors and our beautiful 

portfolio of direct photogravures, 
our entire line of upwards of 5,000 
pieces. You make your selection 
as understandingly as though you 
were in our great exhibition build- 
ing in Grand Rapids. And your 
dealer gives you our promise with 
his that what’ you choose must 
satisfy you. If you do not know 
the nearest Berkey & Gay dealer, 
we shall be glad to write you his 
name and address. 

The salesman will show you 
our shopmark. It is not a label. 
It is inlaid—made an actual part 
of every piece we produce. It is 
easily found, but, of course, is 
not obtrusively displayed. It is 
a pledge of good faith and good 
furniture. 





One Great Essential 
in Furniture is that it 
Must Mean Something. 


ERKEY & GAY furniture is 
made for use, of course. 
more than that, it is made for 

your enjoyment. 
dominant thought of yourself and of 
your home, just as do your books, 
your pictures and your family. P 
Berkey & Gay pieces have such 
beauty as can only be attained by the 
combination of the best woods with the best workmanship and 
Many people buy it one piece at 
a time, knowing that it is standard—that tomorrow, next 
month, next year, or any time, they may choose more of it 
and that they will a/ways find the same gratification in it. 
When people say of some furniture you admire intheir home: 
“That is a Berkey & Gay piece,” you know it is not because of 
the price they paid, but of the beauty and value they obtained. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 
“For Your Children’s Heirlooms” 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


190 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





But 


It expresses the 


UR de luxe booklet, ‘‘Char- 
acter in Furniture,’* which 
will be mailed to you for 

fifteen two-cent U. S. stamps, is 
an authoritative history of period 
furniture and will be a valuable 
guide to you. Wedo not publish 
a catalog because our furniture is 
not that kind. Our entire set of 
‘*Travelogues in Furniture’’ will 
be sent you for five two-cent U. S. 
stamps, or the travelogue on any 
one period will be sent free. 

Any of the following publications of ours 
is sent free on request: 


he St B & Gay, 

7 ae of Berkey Ban 1) American history; 
Entert: ining Your Guests, 

—a beautifu bovkiet, illustrated, on the newer aovelty pi: ces: 


whimsical }oem, 
In Amsterdam, 
—in colors op 6 


wal) card. 





This inlaid mark of honor identi- 
fles to you each Berkey & Gay piece 
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30 days — one 
month's free trial 


*‘RANGER.”” We will ship it 





on this finest of bicycles—the 
to you on approval, freight prepad, without # cent deposit in 


advance. This offer is absolutely genwine. 
WRITE TODAY %* %F bis catalog showing our full 
line of bicycles for men and women, 

boys and girls at prices never before equaled for like quality. It 
is « cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle infor- 
mation. T's fr 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bic yeles at 
half usual prices. A limited number of second hand bicycles 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and ex- 
hibit a sample 1914 model RANGER furnished by us 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING ‘to \earn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and con- 
vinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 











30 Days 


Free Trial- 
Freight Paid 








Directto you at 
factory prices. Keeps 
food pure, sweet, whole 
some. White enamel inside 
and out. Revolving she've: . 

Adopted and used by U &. Gv" 
a“ 


White Frost 


Refrigerator 


Easy payment plan. baju 
its goodness while pay 
ing for it. Guaranteed 
25 years. Write today 
for free catalor 
J Metal Stamping Co 
Jackson, Nich. 
Dept. 568 



















Only 2 Cylinder *:: 
Rowboat Motor tttxcrseer iis 
en 








The only 2 cylinder 
beats anything 
A real engine. 





Kkowboat motor ] 
on the market. 
Powerful, fast - quiet and smooth 
running, vibration/ess. Starts 
on the first “Kick” and reverses 
easily. 


KOBAN 
ROWBOAT 













MOTOR FULL 
Overcomes vibration, the big- 3 H.P. 
gest objection to rowboat Doesn’t 
motoring. All revolving and s e 
reciprocating parts pe fe tly bal- the boat 
anced. Fits any rowboat—can be Weedless 
Radder 


steered with engine si ut off. Weed 
less rudder propeller. Cost le-s per 
horse pou e@:. f you are going to 
buy @ rowboat mo or this is your 
best b.t. b: Il purticulars on request. 


Agents wanted, 


KOBAN MFG. CO. ey 
264 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 

















f Learn a Paying Profession 4 


that assures you a good income and position for life 
Por twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPH 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn livrge salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

949 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 
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Sheer persistence and a carrying voice 


| gained him his point. The hubbub les- 
sened till his message became intelli- 
gible: 

“Give the dead man a show, boys! 


" 


Give the dead man a show! 
The noise died down like the menace 
of a passing thunderstorm. 
In the silence some one shoved the 
night marshal roughly toward the soap 
box. He stepped up and faced them. 


HE man seemed perfectly cool. His 
long arms hung loosely at his sides. 
There was no visible tension in his atti- 
tude. He began to speak, slowly and in 
a low voice—evidently unused to public 
speaking, particularly at his own funeral. 
“Louder!” some one shouted per- 
emptorily. 
At the word the night marshal flung 
out his hands, as one who casts from 
him the preface, 
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The Lynching of the Night Marshal 


\ Continued from page 11) 


‘What do they call you where you live, 
mister?’ Just then the light struck his 
face an’ I recollected who he was, beard 
an’ all. Then, boys, I seen six ways to 
one’t, fur it wuz the sly old feller 
had seduced me fur to leave my happy 
home fur the coyote’s hole we call Eagle 
City. An’ the edge o’ this here envelope 
stuck into me like a spur into a cayuse, 
Well” (he shrugged his lean shoulders), 
“T must of giv’ ‘im all that was makin’ 
fur ‘im, though I don’t remember much 
about it.” 

There was a 
either sympathy 
a voice spoke up: 

“That’s all very well, Jim, but Eagle 
City is a law-abidin’ locality. We don’t 
propose to let personal matters git a 
headway in public affairs. We—” 

A voice interrupted with some heat: 
“I want to ask the prisoner at the bar’ 


as 


murmur that 
or impatience. 


might be 
Then 





the  embellish- 
ment, and spoke 
up abruptly and 
to the point: 

“T don’t want 
you fellers to git 
the idee that I’m 
stuck on beatin’ 
up strangers, an’ 
pertic’ly them as 
is older’n me. 
This here’s a 
different thing 
altogether.” 


A man on the 
edge of the 
crowd § jeered 


openly. “Sparrin’ 


fur time, ain’t 
ye?” 
The hand of 


the night mar- 
shal sought his 
belt. It was 
empty. He made 
a savage ges- 
ture, leaning to 
the last speaker 
over the inter- 
vening crowd. 


“You’ve an- 
other guess 
comin’, Bill 
Dobbs,” he 
fiashed back. “I 
ain’t one to 
snivel fur 
mercy.” He 
pointed to the 
rope swinging 
greedily over 
their heads. “I 


reckon ye didn’t 
put that contrap- 








if he meant all 
- 

them slurs he 
slung at our 
fair city?” 

The night 
marshal nodded 
solemnly, “I 


did,” he replied. 
“It’s a roostin’ 
place fur yaller 
dogs it’s a 
freckle on the 
face of the good 
old American 
continent! An’ 
Goddlemighty 
knows I could 
say worse an’ 
mean it.” He 
flung his long 
arms out with a 
gesture as if he 
opened his heart 
to them. 
Silence fell. 


A man on the 
edge of the 
crowd came 


smashing 
through, waving 
his arms like a 
windmill and 
cursing he 
came. 

When he 
reached the soap 
box, he grasped 
the night mar- 
shal’s hand and 
began working it 
up and down 
like a pump 
handie in a 
drought. 

“The saints be 


as 








tion there fur praised!” he 
nawthin’.” shouted. “Siven 
He paused to long years I’ve 
up the lived in Eagle 

thread of his City, an’ divil a 
discourse, push- word of truth 
ing his sombrero At the sound of their gathering rage a man have I iver 
back off his face. climbed painfully out through the window heard annyone 


regardin’ 








up with when we got a. few more plunks 
cached away.” 

The crowd leaned closer to listen. The 
human-interest story is always worth 
while, whether at the “movies” or far off 
on the plains. 

“Along comes a land promoter—a sly 
fox of a feller, and whistles to the money 
in my pocket like he wuz a snake charm- 
in’ a canary bird. Next thing I knowed 
I’d said good-by to Sally, drawed my 
money out of the bank, an’ sunk every 
cent of it in a God-forsaken place at the 
end o’ the earth—no, I won't tell ye the 
name o’ it till I say all I want about it, like 
I’ve been a-bustin’ to do this long while.” 


his 
en- 


HE night marshal fumbled in 

pocket. He held out a crumpled 
velope. “This here,” he announced, “is 
Sally’s invite to me to come East an’ see 
her git hitched up to another feller. It 
came last week.” 

The night marshal paused. His face 
darkened. “Last night,” he went on, “a 
feller blew in on the late train. His 
ugly mug was strange to me, but I felt 
like, I'd happened on him somewheres, 
an’ he called up unpleasant things to me. 
| So I taps him on the shoulder an’ says: 








‘Boys” he re- that gave to the back of the station say 
sumed, “one’t I the place. ‘A 
had a good job growin’ commu- 
in Noo York City—not rustlin’ cattle, nity’ —‘A_ foine climate’—‘Risin’ land 
nor tendin’ ranch with the termometer values’—och! sure I’ve whooped it up 
at 112° in the shade, but a decent payin’ wid the rest, boys, but manny’s the toime 
job. I had a gal I was goin’ to hitch I like to tied me tongue’s end to me wis- 


dom teeth to keep from sayin’ what I 
tho’t about the misbegotten hole!” 


Some one guffawed. A murmur of 
amusement swept through the crowd, 


like the ripple on wind-stirred water. 
“All aboard!” sang out the conductor 
of the westbound train. 


HE speaker waved his hand toward 
the scrambling passengers. 

“Fur the privilege of freein’ my moind 
on the subject of Eagle City,’ he an- 
nounced, “I'd be willin’ to leave town on 
that train. An’ for the great an’ endless 
pleasure of gittin’ me two hands on the 
mug of the he-goat that lured me here,” 
he went on with growing intensity, “I'd 
be willin’ to swing on that there telegraft 
pole along with the night marshal!” 

“Same here!” a deep voice concurred. 

“You bet!” sang out another. 


“Amen!” another intoned piously. 
“We wuz all corraled with the guff 
rope,” growled one. “Who wuz it roped 


you, O'Hara?” 

The little Irishman took a deep breath 
that puffed him out like a fat bird. 
“Phineas S. Skaggs,” he spat out as if 
the name tasted bad in his mouth. The 
crowd echoed it ina sudden blaze of fury. 
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P.A. makes a 


pipe smoke 
a real man’s 
game! 











Get the Personal Touch! 


Sixes or fours—the Mitchell- 
Lewis Motor Company makes both. Our 
idea 1s to suit the public taste. We are not trying 
to cram either down your throat. We want you 
to try them both, sit in the driver’s seat, get “‘the 
feel of the car,’ note carefully the action of the 
engine, the brakes and the steering apparatus. You 
can get the pulse of any car by doing the driv- 
ing yourself. And you can’t get it any other way. 


You ought to know your own 


car even if you hire a driver. You ought 
to know it before you buy it. That definite process 
of acquiring information will often save you a lot 
of money and worlds of trouble. It eliminates 
all element of risk. You buy with your eyes open, 
and you don’t buy through the eyes of somebody 
else who might happen to be prejudiced. We 
believe that anything which costs as much as an 
automobile ought to be bought that way—and no 
other way. 


We are asking prospective cus- 


tomers to buy Mitchell’s that way. We are 
asking them to drive the car themselves and get 
what is known as “‘the feel of the car.”” It can’t 
be gotten by sitting in the tonneau or even along- 
side the driver. The only way to reach the pulse 
of a car is through the steering wheel. The matter 
of detail may be learned afterwards if the car 
behaves well enough to arouse your interest. We 
think the Mitchell car whether Six or Four is 
the buy of the year. Try it yourself and see how 
close we have come to the truth. 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models Which Is Included 
in the List Prices: 
Electric self-starter and generator—electric lights—-electric horn— electric mag- 
netic exploring lamp— mohair top and dust cover—Tungsten valves — Jiffy quick- 
action side curtains quick-action two-piece rain vision wind-shield _demount- 
able rims with one extra—sp r ble extra tire carriers—Bair bow 
holders — license piate bracket— pump, jack and complete set pr Sad class tools. 


Specifications of the Three Great Mitchell Models: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132- menhees 4 iF 895 


base —36 x 414 inch tires—two or five-passenger - 

The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel 

base—37 x 5 inch tires - seven-passenger_ - - oe 350 
The Mitchell Four—forty horse-power—four ation 


120-inch wheel base — 36x 4 inch tires—twoor five- passenger * 1 995 





All Prices F. O. B. Racine 





yt ogy, Wis, U. S.. ‘? 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 























Water-color portrait of Peter Newell, 
celebrated artist, painted by himself, aq 


Listen to this: Gage 


P. A. spells “pa’”—and that means Prince 
Albert is the daddy of ’em all! 


Never hit you before? Sure will just about as 
quick-off-the-bat as you fire-up some national 
joy smokings, via a jimmy pipe or rolled into a 
makin’s cigarette. 

Because Prince Albert has everything—fiavor, 
aroma, quality. It’s so ripping good for what 
ails your smokappetite that the sight of a tidy 
red tin just jams joy into your system. 

You pin a quick-action tag on your sleeve, beat 
it biff-bang around the corner, and lay in some 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Sooner you know for yourself that P. A. can’t bite, the 
wiser and more cheerful-like you'll be early in the a.m. 
It’s this way: Prince Albert is made by a patented 
process that removes the bite! Just leaves the tobacco- 
goodness all there, and brings out the rich flavor that 
makes men yearn for P. A., sunrise to sunset. 
You give Prince Albert the punch-test. That's trying 
it out any old way—just, as mean as you can be to it. 
You'll find P. A. true-blue because you can smoke it 
red hot—and it just can’t make your tongue tingle! 
Say, you be game. Mate up P. A. with a jimmy pipe 
and get going—some/ 

You buy Prince Aer just like you know what you’re on 

your way for. It’s sold all over the nation, on the byways 


as wellas the highways. Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 
10c; also handsome pound and half-s pound umidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1914 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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How roads 
wear out— 


ACADAM roads disintegrate 

by various processes. Auto- 
mobiles destroy the surface, pulver- 
izing and loosening it so that it 
blows away in the form of dust. 
When the top coat of screenings 
is thus destroyed the road has lost 
its roof, and water, instead of 
being shed quickly to the gutters, 
penetrates into the lower layers of 
larger stone and does endless damage. 


Under heavy loads ordinary mac- 
adam undergoes a certain amount 
of internal movement which is very 
destructive. The stones below the 
surface, grinding against each other 
under great pressure, exert a 
mutually” abrasive effect, resulting in 
a general disintegration and break- 
ing-down. 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati 
THe Paterson Mro.Co., Ltd: 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust -~ 


Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis 
attl 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. s. i 
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Academy Street, Fitchburg. Mass. Con- 
structed with “Tarvia X.” One of 
the many streets constructed in 
Fitchburg during the last ten 

years with Tarvia, some with 

grades up to 14 per cent. 






The modern way to protect roads 
against such wear is to bond them | 
with Tarvia. i} 


















Tarvia is a dense, viscid compound 
of coal tar. It fills the voids between | 
the stones and forms a tough, plastic 
matrix. On the Tarvia surface thus 
formed automobile wheels dono dam- 
age, since the tenacity of the Tarvia 
is great enough to resist the traffic. 
Used in the interior of the road, Tarvia i 
keeps the stone in its proper position 
and prevents internal shifting, rub- i 
bing and grinding. These two re- 
sults of the use of Tarvia bring about } 
great economies in maintenance. | 
A tarviated road lasts so much 
longer and needs so little care that 
the cost of the Tarvia is more 
than compensated for. 
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Write for sample cake! 


Smell its real violet fragrance. The moment 
you do you will want this cr/stal- 

clear soap—the ‘‘freshening- 

up”’ soap of the dainty 

woman. Laypers freely in 

any water. Send 2c for 

your sample cake. Do 

it to-day! Address 


The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 
Dept. 221, 
Spring Grove 
Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


At your dealer's. 
" 10¢ @ cake 
3 cakes for 25 








TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES! ALLSTYLES! ALL PRICES! 
Our guarantee for service and condition—strong as the 
original maker’s—gors with every machine. You take no 
risk for we are the oldest and largest rebuilt typewriter con 
cern in the world. Our “Factory Reballt Typewriters’’ are 
selected machines of all makes, honestly and thoroughly 
reconstructed from top to bottom. 


You Can Save 
$25 to $75 


Ow the original makers’ list prices and 
be sure of getting a machine that will be perfect in quality, 
condition and looks, and serviceable and efficient in every 
way. Our ‘Trade Mark” guarantees for one year 
against any defect in workmanship or material. 


Write for catalogue and address of nearest branch store 
American Writing Machine Company, 345 Broadway, New York 


FACTORY REBUILT 


















Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 





of rolled steel, lock-seamed steel boats 


Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20 


18-20-23 and 27 ft boats at proportionate prices. 
and fitted with Detroit two-cycle 
le ver—simplest engine made—«tarts without cranking—has only 3 moving 
parte—anyone can run it 
needs no boathouse 
sink, leak or rust 

Orders filled the day they are recei vec 


d 3 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1298 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U.8. A. 






All launches tested 
reversible engines with speed controlling 
The Safe Launch—«b«olutely non-sinkable— 

All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot 
We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture 
Boats shipped to every part of the world (83 








Seedtape from spool and plant 
seeds, perly s inside 
‘ue fertilizer, insures a 

quick, Frogs Lap ep because t poe attracts moist- 
ure to the _ y fertilized — prouts much earlier 
Pp - Spacing means no 

seed wasted—no thinning out. You save time and 


back-breaking labor. 

Send ONE DOLLAR for SO ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
| ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
| age. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 

THE AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Lunch With Nature! 


Take this basket — Pack the most dainty luncheon.» 
bottles and all, in a liawkeye Kefrigerator ake the 
family for « spin in the car or launch, away from the city’s 
beat to a shaded nook—enjoy the refreshment which is ke)t 
deliciously cool and appetizing 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest to the Trip” 

A small piece of ice in a sanitary, 
no -rusting, nickel-plated compart- 
ment, away from dust, germs and 
wsecta, is the secret. Does not drip. 
Write for booklet, describing baskets 
priced as low as $4. - 
BURLINGTON BASKUET WORKS 
West Burlingtor . lows 
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“Phineas Skaggs! Hell!” 

At the sound of their gathering rage 
a man climbed painfully out through the 
window that gave to the back of the 
station. In spite of the disguising ban- 
dages that encircled his head, one could 
see that he had a sharp, curved nose like 
a beak, the unwinking eye of a ferret, 
and an ingratiating smile that, even in 
this precarious moment, held its place 


on his features as though glued thereto. | 


H® stood crouching a moment, then 
limped stealthily round the corner 
of the station toward the eastbound train. 

“All aboard!” called the conductor. 

The nearest porter had gathered up 
his rubber-decked footstool and swung 
himself on the steps. His hand was on 
the door to close it when, out of the 
tail of his eye, he caught sight of the 
furtive figure. 

So did the mob. 

They stopped patting the night mar- 
shal on the back and whispering sweet 


| nothings in his ear, and started after the 


fugitive with a rumble of rage. 

The fingers of the foremost man laid 
hold of the coat tails of Phineas 8. 
Skaggs. They lay straight on the wind 
as he flew along. 

The howl of triumph had hardly left 
their throats when, like a biblical pro- 
genitor, the fleeing land promoter shed 
his coat and leaped like a cat at the 
high step of the last car as it slid past. 
His feet missed it, but his lean hands 
clung desperately to the handrail. 

A moment he squirmed frantically, 
found a footing for one toe, and was 
gathered up by the porter. 


N excited group crowded into the ob- 
servation car and gazed in wonder 
from the noose swinging idle and empty 
from the telegraph pole to the yelling 
mob tearing the raiment of Phineas 8. 
Skaggs into inappreciable shreds. 
“What a terribly exciting place!” ex- 
claimed Middy Blouse to White Flannels 
with a laugh. “Aren’t you glad we live 
in quiet New York?” 
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Cheer up, everybody! This is the 
official weather forecaster who 
predicted fair weather 


—o oe 
Last of the Family 


Continued from page 7 





“Here,” said Constance, holding out a 
copy of the magazine, between the pages 
of which was held the letter from the 
editor, Bornshelm. 

The young professional picked up one 
of the bull terrier puppies and exam 
ined it critically before he dropped it 
back into the straw and took the maga- 
zine. He read Bornshelm’s note with 
the penciled comment at the top, ad 
dressed by Jim Fleetwood to his grand 
mother. He squinted one clear blue eye 
at the luxurious, questionable illustra- 
tions by the dry-point artist, Manfleck. 
With his twisted forefinger he traced 
the lines of the narrative critically. 

“Say!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
that stuff was put on at an East 
theaytre, they’d close it. I'm not 


“If 
Side 
much 
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There is a simple way 
to avoid paying too much 
for your clothes or get- 
ting a suit of inferior 
quality—look for the 
Styleplus Label on the 
inside of the coat collar. 


The Styleplus Label is 
more than a tag, it is a 
promise. It means that 
the clothes are under 
bond to give you satis- 
faction or new ones will 
be furnished. 
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So when you see the 
Styleplus Label in a coat 


you know that the Mer- 
chant is back of it and 
the Manufacturer is back 
of it. They stake their 
business reputations on 
its genuine quality. 


Wiss 
XZAN 


EES SS 


Style + all- wool fab- 
rics. Style+ perfect 
fit. Style-+ expert work- 
manship. Style+guar- 
anteed wear. 


One leading clothier in near- 
ly every town and city sells 
Styleplus Clothes. If there 
should not be a Styleplus store 
in your town, please write us, 
and we will refer you to one 
nearby. 


You can tell a genuine 
Styleplus by the Label in 
the coat, the Ticket on the 
sleeve, and the Guarantee 
in the pocket. 

Send for our book, 

‘As Others See You."’ 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 

Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 

Look for this label 


in the coat 

















ROTECT the lives 

of your family, your 
guests and yourself when 
automobiling or motor 
boating by carrying your 
gasoline ina 


JASCO TANK 


the drawn steel, seamless, 
tinned and tested gasoline 
receptacle that protects 
life and property, because 
it cannot leak. 

Endorsed by authorities, used 
by thousands. At your dealer's 
or direct. All styles, all sizes 


JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. 
Main Office Philadelphia 
New York Offi. 


Yo ice 
Hudson Terminal Building 


“SAFETY 
FIRST” 

































Make 
firm 


it light for soft lawne, 
sod and full weight for driveways and 

Empty it for storing away 
Roller bearing easy running 


¥ Free Lawn Book 







Av expert’s directions for making 
seeding, mowing and rolling the 
lawn, sent free with our catalog 
of Dunham Rollers 









THE DUNHAM CO. 
102 iret Ave. Ve 5 





























“Whip Will Per- 
petuate the Name 
of Patterson 


My father introduced the mellow 
Burley Leaf as a pipe tobacco. He 
was the first man to produce a pipe 
tobacco without “the bite.” His en- 
tire life was spent in improving smok- 
ing tobaccos and he originated many 
of the leading brands now on the 
market. 

His improvements in smoking to- 
baccos have increased pipe smokers 
by the millions. We feel that the 
comfort and pleasure. men derive 
from his accomplishments give his 
life’s work a value of the greatest 
magnitude. 

We later Pattersons—my brother 
James and myself—continuing our 
father’s work, originated the popu- 
lar ready-rolled styles of tobaccos 

And now, after 30 years, we have 
blended “Whip’—a new _ tobacco 
which brings ready-rolled tobacco to 
its highest state of perfection. 

This new tobacco we dedicate to 
our father—who did more than any 
man or group of men to improve 
smoking tobaccos. 





“Whip” is 


that 
blended of Burley, might suggest that 
it is similar to other Burley blends. 
If “Whip” were not distinctively dif- 
ferent, and better than any tobacco 
you ever smoked, we would not con- 


To merely state 


sider it worthy to perpetuate the 
reputation of the Patterson name. 

“Whip” is the most aromatic and 
satisfying of all pipe smoking to- 
baccos—yet it is the mildest tobacco 
ever blended. You can smoke it all 
day, pipeful after pipeful, without ill 
effects. 

I blend “Whip” myself—not to 
guard the secret of its blend, but be- 
cause I can’t teach anyone to blend 
it to my liking. 

Oscar of the Waldorf is generally 
conceded to be one of the world’s 
best chefs, yet I'll find a thousand 
mammies down here in the vicinity 
of Richmond who can beat him mak- 
ing corn pones or waffles. 

These natural cooks could show 
Oscar how they make their “Co’n 
pones” or their waffles a hundred 
times, and yet he could never quite 
duplicate them. 


FIVE-CENT CAN FREE 


But let me send you a 5c. one-ounce 
can of “Whip” to prove its own 
goodness. I can only tell you the 
qualities of “Whip” and in doing so 
I must use words that you have read 
scores of times in the announcements 
of other tobacco manufacturers. 

After all, your pipe is the real test— 
and we rest “Whip's” case with your 
pipe. Just drop me a postcard, nam 
ing your dealer, and I.will send you 
an ounce can free of charge by re- 
turn mail. 

“Whip” is sold in one-ounce tins at 
5e.. 2-ounce tins at 10c., and in pound 
bumfdors. Ask your dealer 


Mi LZ 

Malic — 
Pres't. 

Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., Ine. 


Richmond, Va. 


Also makers of ““Queed”’— the big 2's oz. 10c 
tin—a little stronger than “Whip” and a little 
better than most 2 oz. 10c. tobaccos. 
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ronment 
fer this. I wouldn’t let my sister read 
it. There ain't any man in that stuff. 
The feller that wrote that threw the 
game for the coin.” 


E tossed the magazine on the table 

on a pile of the “Breeders’ and 
Kennel News,” unbuttoned his sweater, 
adjusted his necktie fastidiously before 
the broken piece of mirror tacked on the 
wall, raised an elbow and felt for sore 
spots in the muscles of his forearm, ex- 
amined his cuffs, and yawned. 

“What's there in it for me?” he asked. 
“I'd take a chance on trimming anybody 
to-day for three ten spots. I feel so good 
I guess I’ll have to see a veterinary !” 

“Come with me, sir. Your terms are 
satisfactory,” answered the old lady. 
“He shall have one chance to apologize.” 

As the two went out of the office, a 
truckman, standing beside his team, 
plucked at Matty’s sleeve. 

“Where’d she get the disguise?” he 
asked. 

“Cut that, you big fluff,” said the gentle- 
man. “That little old dame’s all right.” 

The truckman, deeply  chagrined, 
folded his horse blanket and looked 
down the street just off the avenue 
toward the strip of blue of the North 
River, where cakes of ice showed white, 
like pieces of paper scattered over the 
tide. “It’s a good day anyhow,” he said. 


YO it was—a good day; and because 
it was so bright and fine, Fleetwood 
called Genevieve Carroll by telephone 
and proposed a walk to the Metropolitan 
Gallery. They had said at the club that 
he was taking on too much loose flesh, 
and he could not bear, I suppose, to lose 
the lean grace of which he had been con- 
scious, and from which he had derived, 
together -with his tailor and the Hunt 
Club set, so much pleasure of the eye. 

It was after five and growing dark 
again when the pair reached the door- 
way of the Hinterland Apartments. The 
janitor of that handsome building was 
standing on the steps admiring the new- 
ly polished brass about the doorway. 

“Oh, come on in,” urged Fleetwood. 
“It will be a lark. I will make you a 
cup of the Russian tea that Hendricks, 
the correspondent, borrowed from the 
Czarina and sent to me. Daisy Madison 
came up once. And others. Besides, we 
are engaged.” 

“We are now,” said Genevieve, laugh- 
ing. Fleetwood, however, keen in his im- 
pressions, was displeased by this quip. 
In the last thirty days Miss Carroll had 
seemed to change from a young girl full 
of vivacity, animal spirits, and blind ad- 
miration for him, to a more mature 
woman who was beginning to weigh life 


, 


and scrutinize her environment. He 
missed her open, wondering gaze, and 
often noticed in its place half-covert 


glances of perplexed scrutiny. 

“Come on,” said he. 

“There’s an old lady and young gen- 
tleman in your rooms, sir,” 
volunteered. “They’re sitting in 
dark, sir. 
mother, Mr. Fleetwood.” 


the 


“My grandmother !” 
“From Virginia!” added Genevieve. 
“Oh, Jim, that’s wonderful! Let’s 


hurry !” 

“IT don’t quite make it out,” he said 
to her in the elevator as they passed 
the warm, faint, and not 
changing odors of the sue- 
“What brings her here?” 
suggested the girl, 


unpleasant 

ceeding floors. 
“Her grandson,” 

stepping out. 


light, but there was a movement and 


room which made themselves known be- 
fore Jim scratched a match to light a 
cigarette and turned the electric switch. 

“Hello,” said he carelessly, pulling at 
the finger tips of his buckskin gloves. 
“Sorry you've been waiting.” 

His desk, which is said to have been 
the property of Balzac, as all Fleet- 
wood’s friends know, stood under the 
dome in the center of his study, and 
before his companion had seated herself 
he fell into the chair in front of it and 
looked up inquiringly at his grandmother 
and at the “gentleman” who sat with a 
blank, empty face in the corner by the 
rows of morocco-bound foreign novels. 
The latter returned his look without a 
change of countenance; indeed, he might 
have been a stuffed figure propped up 
on the carved window seat. The little 
old lady, however, rose to her feet as 
Genevieve Carroll ran up to her with a 


half dozen hurried, out-of-breath sen 
tences of introduction and greeting. She 
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She says she is your grand- , 





the janitor | 


N Fleetwood’s apartment there was no | 


an atmosphere of living beings in the | 


Encyclopedia 


You Can ff, 
AFFORD 


an 


NOW 





The New Issue of the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Bound Two-Volumes-In-One 
Is sold at a price you can afford to pay 





100,000 Users the World Over Say It Is the Best Encyclopedia 





diu 


The 
is the Only Compen- 


Knowledge Built by 
Competent Americans 
on a Modern American 
Efficiency Plan. 


AMERICANA 


m of Universal 


partment. 


The Efficiency Plan on Which 
It Was Built 


First the complete circle of know!- 
edge was divided into its component 
parts. Then the most eminent scholar 
procura ble in each branch of learning 
was put in charge of his special de- 
The work of building the 
first properly planned and co-ordi 
nated encyclopedia was then carried 
on under the personal supervision of 
these scholars, with a thoroughness 
that has never been possible with the 
haphazard methods of previous works. 


Cardinal Gibbons 
Marquis Ito 
Vresident Hadley 
Simon Newoomh 
Admiral Dewey 
David Starr Jordan 
Dr. William Oster, 
Andrew Carnegie 
Joseph H. Choate 
Hugo Muneterberg 
Edmund Gosse 
Goldwin Smith 
Ernest Von Halle 


Hilaire Helloe 


Some of the 2,000 and More 
Distinguished Men Who Built It 


Albert Bushnell tiart J 


Henry van Dyke 


Austin Dobson 

John Hays Hammond 
Andrew 8. Draper 
William T. Harris 


James ti. Dill 

Elibu Thompson 
Silverman 
Garrett P. Serview 





The Result is the Encyclopedia You Cannot Afford to be Without 





emphasis to matters pertaining to the affairs of our own Country. 
cation of subjects is such that, when you wish specific infor- goa 
mation, you will find the article you consult to contain just 
what you wish—nothing more—nothing less. 


11 Volumes, Containing all 22 Volumes of the 
Standard Encyclopedia for Americans. 
Printed on India Paper and Bound in Full Flexible Morocco, 


the New Issue of the AMERICANA Two-Volumes-In-One 
Binding Is the Last Word in the Encyclopedia Field. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE FOR WHICH A STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS EVER BEEN SOLD. 


To the Busy American: The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA not only stands pre- 
eminent in every field of human activity but as its name suggests, gives particular 
the classifi- 


And— 





Tell us the subject in which you are most interested and we will send you the volume covering it. We 
make this offer because we know it is the surest way to sell you the AMERICANA. We will also send 
you an 84-Page 1914 dook, describing the entire set, and containing sample pages, colored plates, etc. 


We will also tell you of our Special Price for this New Two-Volumes-In-One Issue and of our Deferred Payment Offer. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, Dept. 0, ** 222" 


Se Ge Se SSS Se eS Se eS SF SSeS eS eS eS eS eS SF SF SS SF SS SB eB eS Se ee ee eee eee eee 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, Dept. 0, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me the volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA dealing with. ..........cccccecccccecccces 
also send me 84-Page Book, and details of Special Offer and Terms on the New Issue of the AMERICANA Bound 
Two-Volumes-In-One 


StvOOt. .crccccccccccccccecccccccccces 


DBIE. o ov cccvcucvcccevrcoccosececs . 






























TheWorld Does Move. MoveWith It 
Have Your Children Photographed in Motion 





Project the picture yourself in your Family Circle. 


Projectors $75.00 and Up. 


Have your Club Outings 
Conventions 
Athletic Sports 
Sailing Contests 


Project the pictures yourself at your Home, Club, Lodge, Office, etc. 


Commencement Exercises 
Military Maneuvers 

Business Pursuits, etc. 
Photographed in Motion 


Motion pictures of any Outdoor event photographed by 


JAMES H. HARE, 


416 WEST THIRTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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What is there about that substance 


known as 





ZANIVC 


which makes the paint so good P 

Technically it is a long story, but the 
facts are quickly stated. 

Zinc makes paint look better, whether 
white or colored; it makes it last much 
longer, and it transforms the paint into 
an impervious shell of protection from all 
kinds of weather. 

Proof: The best paint manufacturers 
use it in their best paints. 


_ The story is readably told in our booklet, ‘‘Your 
Move,” which we would like to send you. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 
























Steel Fishing Rods 


“-& ~TROLLING—“The Lure” time is here. 
az Have you a “BRISTOL” troiling Rod? No. 35isa 
favorite. Strong, durable, flexible, with the right 
valance. Extreme length about 8g ft., but can be 
adjusted to shorter length. Costs 4. 50 to $5.50. 
If your dealer can't supply you, write to us and 
we will. No. 11—Price $4.50 to $7.50 is « popular all 
aroun: |. Bee catalog 



















The words 
“Cheney Silks” 
inthe neckband | | 
of acravat have 
a particular sig- 
nificance to the 
careful dresser. 
Whether bow 
or four-in-hand, 
always look for 
this name. | 
CHENEY | 
BROTHERS || 





#REE—NEW CATALOGUE. Send for it 
to-day and make your selection. All 
“BRISTOLS’ filustrated. Each ove 

guaranteed three yeurs. 
Only genuineagates used on ‘* BRISTOLS”’ 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
56 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 













Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 
18th St. A MOORE LOOSE LEAF 
New York RECORD OUTFIT 


is a perfect, quick, pp keeping system 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
For all business and factory purposes. 
Special record outfits for professional men 
and for educational offices. 
Sketches FREE for forms to handle special conditions. 
} IF YOUR PRESENT METHOD of keeping any 
| Bf of your accounts is unsatisfactory, write us about it as 
you can and we will wbmit a sketch without 
charge, for an easy way of handling your difficu'ty 


OORE SMODERNME THODS 


| cuntaiee 99 pom ill ing and d the most 


= 














popular forms used in business, factory, professional 
and educational offices— complete face on install- 
ing pr and maintaining easily and correctly a 
Loose Leaf System for any purpose— Our 


| MOORE’S MODERN METHODS, sent 


FR to anybody who writes for it on 4 
own or his firm's 


| JOHN C. MOORE, CORP. 872 Stone St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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| wontnleier her little hand slowly from 


the larger, stronger hand of the young 
girl with a little bow of excuse. 

“James, I have come to receive your 
apologies. You may wish that you and | 
I should be left alone, sir. 

“Apologies?” said Fleetwood with 
sneer. “Apologies for what?” 

“For this letter, sir. 
family by selling your talents for base 
purposes. For these stories which vilely 
misrepresent the virtue of the women of 
your country and the honor of its men. 
For plying your vocation of author for 
a dishonorable gain. For being a mem- 
ber of my family. For bearing the name of 
my husband, who was, sir, a gentleman 
of Fairfax County. Your grandmother is 
here, James Fleetwood, to demand an 
apology in the name of decency, sir.” 


a 


OR a moment the color of her girl- 

hood, the color which had risen to her 
cheeks when with a loaded shotgun in 
hand she had dared Federal officers to 
mount the steps of Boxwood, now surged 
up, perhaps for the last time. 

Fleetwood, calm, patronizing, and self- 
possessed, observed it from his chair 
without rising. The girl to whom he 
was engaged, stepping forward into the 
circle of light, picked up the Bornshelm 
letter and read it twice with sweeping 
glances. Above its embossed heading, in 
Jim’s familiar hand, was the sentence: 
“After all, twelve thousand dollars 
speaks with greater authority than one 
who unfortunately has lost touch with 
the age in which she lives; it speaks | 
louder indeed than any personal preju- 
dice of my own!” Genevieve drew back 
slowly into the shadows. 

“Well,” said Fleetwood, smiling across 
a whorl of cigarette smoke which he 
allowed to drop from his openéd mouth 
like a liquid. ‘This is very interesting— 
and unusual. But not to be unreason- 
able, I apologize for my shortcomings— 
in part, in tote—whatever they may be, 
my friends.” He looked inquiringly toward 
the “gentleman,” whose not unattractive 
young face still remained motionless 
and expressionless, and whose thick, 
knuckled hands were stiil resting upon 
his own knees. 

And then, raising his eyebrows, Jim 
looked toward Miss Carroll. 

“You have sold yourself!” she cried 
out at him. “Why have I never known 
that? You are a—” 

“Hush, my dear,” interrupted Con- 
stance Fleetwood of Virginia, reaching 
for the young girl’s hand. “We must 
not forget that we are women.” 

“Then take me away, please,” replied 
the other with a catch in her throat. 
‘I want to go with you. There is some 
thing real about you, 
much to learn. Take me away.” 

“Lift your head, my dear,” 
the little old lady, 


For debasing our | 








| 





and I want so | 


whispered | 
and offered her arm. | 


Side by side the two, ancient Constance | 


of Boxwood and modern Genevieve, 
daughter of an immigrant, walked slow- 
ly and with dignity out of the room. 


IVE minutes later “ 
Grogan followed them down in the 
elevator. “Good-by, ma’am,” he said, ad- 
justing his derby hat and pulling down 
his waistcoat. “Let it go at that—good- 
by. I'll be on my way. Here’s a taxi for 
youse two, and I’ll beat it.” 
“But I have not yet made you com- 
pensation, sir,” she asserted. 
“Oh, s’all right, ma’am. Just a trifle, 
see? A great pleasure.” 


yentleman Matty” 


Constance Fleetwood’s little parchment | 


hand was fumbling in her bead bag. 

“I prefer to pay you, sir, as well as 
thank you for your gallantry.” 

“Me? Take pay from youse? 
a thousand years.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Constance Fleet- 
wood, dropping him a curtsey. 

He had gone around the corner before 
Genevieve Carroll, at the door of the 
motor cab, turned to her companion. 
“Mrs. Fleetwood, did you see his hands? 
I could not speak. They were all smeared 
with blood!” 

“I do not think it was mine,” 
little old lady grimly. 


Not in 


said the 


AST winter I heard that she had gone 
—that she had died alone 
wood. It haunted me—that news. I 
wonder the old house still braves the 
years and what has become of the wisp 


| of wood smoke that used to dip down 


from the leaning chimneys, and whether 
the despair—and pride—of that old es- 
tate still hang above the terraced rose 
garden, and whether the ghosts of gen- 
tility, hospitality, and honor still stand 
at the white and paneled door. 
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Treat For You 


Let the 
Knox Cooks 


send you enough 


KN SPARKLING ox 


GELATINE 


to make six plates 
of Cherry Sponge 























1 tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
% cup cold water. | cup cherry juice. 
Juice of one lemon. % cup sugar. 

4 cups cherries. Whites of two eggs. 


| Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes 


and dissolve in the hot cherry juice. Add 
Cherries (stoned and cut in halves) and lemon 
juice. When jelly is cold and beginning to 
set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten until stiff. 
Mold and when ready to serve turn on to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream, 
putting chopped cherries over the top. 
NOTE: This same recipe may be used 


with other canned fruits. 


HIS will be our treat to you 
for the month of May. You 
will be so delighted you will 
| always have Knox Gelatine in 


your home. 
Send us your grocer'’s name, enclos- 


ing a 2-cent stamp and we will send 


you the Knox Gelatine. 
We want every reader of this publi- 
cation to know how to use KNOX 
1} GELATINE for all kinds of Desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
Salads and Candies. 
Wewill send you, 
free, an illustrated 


book of recipes 
with the Gelatine. 


Chas. B. Knox Co. 
22 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 








ADDS TO THE 
CHARM 


of entertaining because 


MAPLEINE. 


gives a 
found flavor and 
deliciousness 
dain- 


new- 


to 





desserts, 

ties, 

dies and tasties. 
SOLD BY 
GROCERS 


Send 2c stamp for 
Recipe Book. 


ices, Ccan- 


CRESCENT MFG.CO. 
Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. 














LD-IT 2X2" DISCOVERY. 
a Needed in every home, office, 
store, garage—everywhere. Be the wholesale 
distributor in your locality. Permanent. 
Profitable. Sales Repeating. Write today. 
Ritter Specialty Co. Dept.C. Columbus, Ohio 





“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” 


By James Freeman Ciargce and other Unitarian Literature 
FREE. Address ‘‘ Associate Department,’’ 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
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The last light! 

It is you the human coyote fears. The 
patrolman is four blocks away—to break 
into your house is the work of a moment 
—but—in that lighted room there may be 
a man—a man who is not afraid—who 
is armed. 

Three million Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
guarding American homes, constitute the 
only real hazard—the only real check to 
burglary. 


IvER JOHNSON 
“i. REVOLVER 


Automatic 


Say to your dealer, ‘‘I want an abso- 
lutely safe revolver.** He will hand you 
out an Iver Johnson. 

It can only be fired with deliberate in- 
tent. But it is always ready—there are 
no catches to adjust—or forget—just a 
long pull on the trigger. 

In proof —the famous test—you can 
‘‘Hammer the Hammer.” 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 82-page book, in stiff board 
covers, which tells all about Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion 
Motorcycles. 


Shot Guns, Bicycles and 
It is FREE, 





Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 




















With Mushroom Shirts 


as well as with stiff bosom shirts, 
for dress or semi-dress occasions, 
correct dressers wear 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 


Studs and Vest Buttons 
(With Cuff Links to Match) 


Simplest in action of any studs made 
A bodkin that goes in like a needle; 


is turned flatwise and holds like an 


anchor til! you're ready to release it 
io loose parts, spiral springs, hollow 


tubes or hinge joints to cause bother 


Perfection 


acterizes ever 


in design and workmanship char 
vy production of the Krementz 
factory—the uorld devoted 
exclusively to the production of fine jewelry. 
Ask any jeweler to show you the Krementz 
Dress Sets, or write for booklet 


Krementz & Co. 
46 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the famous Krementz ( 


largest in the 


Nar Buttor 
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Nightfall 


By 
EDWARD M. CARNEY 





ad 

The day dies. 

The last faint ember of the 
setting sun 

Goes out; and long, dark Night 
comes on apace. 

A stillness wraps the world in 
solemn thought. 

No song of bird, no rustle of 
the breeze 

Disturbs the sacred silence of 
the hour. 

On rapid wing, a solitary dove 

Pursues her lonely and belated 
flight 

To eastward skies o’ercast with 

leaden clouds. 

So white, so sad, so lost in such 
a sky! 

Her course is straight and swift 

| as arrow’s flight— 

And darkness swallows up the 
white-winged bird. 

A star peeps out—and Night is 
on the world. 
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| Tyranny of Beauty 


Continued from page 12 


between a 
you tell her 


when it’s 
Can't 


another 
woman 


woman 
and a man. 


first—say something that’ll make her see 
| how it was? I was only trying to serve 
j} her own dear friend—and for him to 


take offense like that!” 


PROMISED; but my aunt came home 
on Monday and went direct to the 
office, and before I'd had a chance to 


say anything, in walks little monsieur, 
tells his version and—resigns! 

“What’s all this, mossoo?”’ 
aunt. “Resigning? You—the 
| portant person I got here—because a 
woman like Beekman don’t know her 
place? Why, she ain’t wuth the notice 
of an artist like you—not for a minute 
—ain’t fit to be your doormat. I'll make 
you manager of the hair department and 
raise you five a week. Now you got as 


eried my 
most im- 


|} much right to order her as she has to 
order you—if you want revenge, just tell 
her that I raised you five because she 


didn’t know her place, and next time she 
demands an apology of you I'll raise you 
five more. That'll put a flea in her ear, 
I guess. She needs a 

Monsieur kissed her 
back to his chair. 


lesson.” 
hand 


and went 


ADAME recounted the incident 

supper,in high feather over it. “That 
Beekman has the intellect of a hen,” said 
she. “Now when she tries to stick me for 
her raise she’s put me where I can tell her: 
‘Pretty manager you are so far—nearly 
lost me man I can’t replace 
in the whole country, and I had to raise 
him five to keep him—two hundred dol- 


MOSsSSOO a 


lars this year to pay for your foolish- 
ness. You gotta get some different re- 


sults from that before I see myself speak- 
ing to the bookkeeper.’ Save off her 
what I put on him !—and then some.” 
“If she’s worth it, Maggie, you should 
pay her,” remonstrated my grandmother, 
“not take advantage of a slip of temper 
with a foreigner.” 
“That’s business,” 


laughed my aunt. 

Bt. every dog has his day, and Miss 

Beekman’s was coming, though none 

of us suspected it. At the end of the 

third year, our lease still having two to 

run, my aunt took a whole building. 
| Then she got married. 

It is characteristic of the modern busi- 
ness woman of the Mme. Del Mar type 
that she marries only after reaching the 

| wWhole-building stage of her career, not 
j at the beginning when she might be sup- 
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apparel, 


according to quality. 


pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 





wants. 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 
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Conctel Dressers Select tf 


3 
ono OOCHS 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada 


For their extraordinary quality that permits us to give an absolute guarantee as to every 
pair, for the unusual features of comfort and snug ankle fit and for the wide range of shades 
and colors that make it possible to observe good taste in dressing 
and to harmonize the socks with the colors of other articles of 
Sizes 9’s to 12's—all leading colors—four grades. 
Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs at $1.00 per box, 

Every pair guaranteed 30 
SPECIAL—In addition to the above line we make the 
lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 


If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same 
time giving us the name and address of your 
dealer, so that we can arrange for your future 
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days. 























CAN'T 


MULLINS STEEL BOATS s7xx 


The only boats that ae a constant source 
of pleasure not a constant source of ex- 
perse—Outside of the slight expense of 
painting they cost nothing to put in com- 
mission—They are built of heavily gal- 
vanized, tough steel plates like Govern- 
ment Torpedo Boats with air-tight com. 
partments like Life Boats—absolutely 
Guaranteed against puncture— 
Never ‘eak—Never warp—Never wter- 
log—No seams to open—Designed by 
Naval Architerts—Fitted with’ Sterling 
4 Cycle and Pirrce-Budd and Ferro 2 
Cycle Motors — vowei ful — Simple — 
Can be «perated by the beginner— 
Never Balk—Never Stall—Silent under 
water exhaust. 

Send for Free Motor Boat Book and 
learn how Mullins Boats are built by 
the World’s Largest Boat Builders, 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
119 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 


Cost Less-Last Longer than Wood Boats 
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Expert Typists Earn Big Money ! 
The Tulloss Touch System will quickly double— 
even TREBLE—your speed, accuracy, INCOME. En- 
tirely different from all other methods. 80 easy any 
one can learn it. Standard speed method for 13 years. 


Taught direct by mail only. Send for 


48-pg. Typewriting Book—FREE 


Describes this famous System in detail. Explains 
how YOU can quickly qualify as expert, free 
your work from errors, write at highest speed, 
INCREASE YOUR SALARY! Spare time 
study. Fits right in with regular work. 175 
to 90 words per minute guaranteed. If you 
want more speed; more ac- 
curacy; more salary—send 
for this book to-day. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1565 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 


Every Finger 
Specially 
Trained 

















Which One Will Succeed? 


Which will receive the raise at the end 
of the year? 


Both have only a few minutes a day to give to 
reading. One occupies a// his few minutes 
with the daily paper; the other is mastering 
little by little the few great books of the ages 
the books that contain the knowledge which 
means success. 


What are these few great books? The question 
is answered in a free booklet by the sixty-seven 
greatest educators of the day. It explains why 
100,000 business men are reading every day 


The Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Send for your copy of the booklet; it is FREE. 


P. F. Collier & Son, 400 W. 13th St., N. Y. City 














$3.50 Panama For $2 


To prove our wonderful 
maker-to-wearer values in genuine 
Panamas, we will send this genuine 
Panama for men, close, durable weave, 
stylish full crown block, 3-inch bound brim, 
nicely finished with black band and lea sweat, regular $2 
price $ 50; one ouly to a customer, boxed an prepaid, ‘or only 
State size. Money back if not pleased. Write today for our free 
sale e of genuine Mexican and Panama hats from $1 up. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. C5H3 Mesilla Park, N. M. 


We Trust You! 


and furnish everything to start you in this big money busi- 
ness. We send the wonderful Filmless Post Card 
Camera at once—you pay us later out of 
your profits. No films, plates or dark room— 
& complete studio in itself. Takes 5 sizes 
of post cards; also photo buttons 

You Can Make Big Money Weekly 
“snapping’’ people at | airs, Bathing Beaches, 
Parks, Carnivals. No experience needed ; nets 
you Se profit on every dime. Write today 
for FREE particulars 






































Filmless Post Card Camera Works 
2231 W.12th St., D560. Chicago Ill. 





© Build This ‘V”’ Bottom 
Model—It’s Easy 


The popular model that’s so seaworthy, speedy on 


low power, and simple to build. We send all parts 
with full site patterns and directions. 

Brooks System Saves You 2/3 
Write for our Boat Book showing this and fine cruisers, 
motor boats, sail boats, rowboats, canoes, ete., that you 
can build and save % boat builder’s price — Address 


= Brooks Mfg. Co., 5605 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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The price of $295 includes windshield, 
top, storm curtains, lampa, tools, jack “Sepa 
and tire repair kit. —- 


True Blue SAXON 
Makes Good Everywhere 


Nearly 2000 Saxons are now in use in all parts of the country. 
They are being driven on all kinds of roads, under all sorts of condi- 
tions. And everywhere they are making good. Owners are proving 
every day the wonderful power and stamina of these Saxon cars. 





On the steep Broadway Hill in Pater- 
son, N. J., this car “started in at the 
bottom at 20 miles an hour and had 
picked up to 22 at the top.” 


The 4,000 foot Gilbert Avenue Hill in Cin 
cinnati is easy for the Saxon with 2 passen- 
gers at 26 miles an hour. And so everywhere. 


A Car for All Classes 


Saxons are making good with all classes 
of people. Recent purchasers include: Cor- 
poration officials and salesmen; stock brokers 
and physicians; contractors and real estate 
men; men of moderate means and men who 
can afford the most costly cars. 

For the man who belongs to a country club; 
for the family living in the country; for the 
summer, the Saxon is an ideal convenience. 

And the Saxon is economical too. Its first 
cost is less than a good horse and buggy. Its 
cost of operation far less. 

An official test, recently made in Detroit, 
gave a record of more than 30 miles to the 
gallon on average roads 

So buy a Saxon now—and get the use of it 
all summer. Many territories will not have 
enough Saxons for all who want them. So 
the wise thing is to order now~—today. Cat 
alog on request. 


SAXON Motor Company, Detroit. pept. £ 


Ample Power for Heavy Going 


From Texas comes the report of a long 
cross-country trip, fording creeks, plug- 
ging through mud for miles and running 
away from bigger cars. J. McNair Ealy, 
a banker of Caro, Mich., drove his Saxon 
home from Detroit, 110 miles through 
muddy March roads in 4% hours. 

A strenuous trip in Wisconsin made 
H. S. Wilson write “the Saxon takes 
long grades and hills better than most 
cars costing five times the money.” 

From Pittsburgh to Uniontown, Pa., 
three Saxons made the journey over 
mountain roads “so full of ruts and 
holes that a big car couldn’t have 
gotten through at all.” 


Gallops Up the Hills 


On the hills the sturdy Saxon is un- 
conquerable. In Boston it “gallops up 
Commonwealth Avenue on ‘high’ along- 
side any big car at 35 miles per hour.” 
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MAMMALIAN HAAN 
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We are offering prizes of Baseballs—Bats 


—Gloves—and Books to boys who will sell 


Collier's 
The National Weekly 


The work is pleasant and requires but a 
little spare time each week. Boys work 
in their own localities and MAKE 
MONEY besides WINNING PRIZES. 


We want the “‘live-wire”’ the best 
Send us their names or tell 
of our at- 


boys 
we can get. 
them to write for particulars 
tractive offer. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


Junwr Sales Department. 








| wool 


| had no use for 


; soul 


| fection, 


| fool if he is French. 
| idear he’s sweet on you, 


| his private business. 


poms 1147, % 
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posed to need a husband’s guidance and 
support, nor yet when part way to the 


| top and able to support a husband in the 
| style to which 


he’s been accustomed by 


his mother’s income. Men as men have 


little glamour to a woman like my aunt 
after she has seen through their tricks, 


deceived with subtler tricks, devised 
schemes and foiled others and pulled the 
of cajoling flattery over usually 
sharp eyes. The woman who “hires and 
fires” in an establishment like ours soon 
comes to regurd the men as she regards 
the women employees—mere pawns in 
her own game. 


CANNOT, even looking back into my 

aunt’s girlhood, seem to see her as a 
marrying woman. She had boy friends 
in Columbus and man friends in New 
York, and she went around with them in 
a publie sort of way to view the passing 
show, but beyond that she apparently 
them. One and all they 
were “supes,” minor actors in that mag- 
nificent drama, “The Romance of Per- 
fumed Pork Fat, or the Mystery of the 
Pink Jar.” There she was creator, au- 
thor, producer, manager, star performer, 
und box office rolled into one, and stage 
bounded by two oceans, whose million 
fcootlights burned with every woman's 
secret: “I can be beautiful.” 

Nobody really knew her inner life. She 
Was « Woman absolutely without inti- 
mates—that was part of the price she 
paid for her success, that isolation of a 
barricaded by fear of rivals, by 
hatred of opposition, and a supreme self- 
confidence in her own methods. We who 
lived under the same roof with her in- 
habited a little domestic world of our 
own—a world of warmth and affection, 
of few wants and simple pleasures, of 
rigid self-denial. I was putting 
brother 
and planning to send my little sister to 
college, and my grandmother was saving 
a bit here and there from the house 
money and sending it to my mother or 
one of her other children on the sly. 
“Well, I'm sure I hope Joe turns out 
wuth your money, Lucy,” was my aunt’s 
only comment on my activities in this 
line. How little she would have missed 
a hundred dollars and how grateful the 
boy would have been to her! She re- 
minded me in those days of a sea turtle 

a hard shell, impervious to human af- 
with a beaked head sticking out 
and flippers strong enough to carry her 
across any current. 
WAS now not so startled and aghast 

at her announcement of a change 
into a larger store—a whole building— 
as I had been by the expansion of three 


| years before. 


“T’ve had my eye on that corner ever 
since we came to New York,” said she. 
“Lease or no lease, I can’t afford to let 
a chance like that get by me. I’ve been 


figgering it out—seven floors—only five 
more’n we got now, crowded. And I’ve 


been talking with little mossoo. He’s no 
I got a kind of an 
Lucy. You might 
worse than him, and then I'd have 

relatives identified with the busi- 
ness! He says he could occupy a whole 
floor easy—offered to sublet on his own 
responsibility and run the hair goods as 
I says: ‘What are 
you allowing me for the use of the name 

the prestige of the preparations? and 
he says: ‘And what are you allowing me 
for the use of my name and prestige?’ 

“Didja ever! And him only French. 
All the same I think I'd let him do it— 


do 
two 


| call the prestige equal both sides—only 
old Beekman might start up. I don’t 


know what I'd do without her if she was 
to get so jealous she’d leave—perfectly 


hen-headed about some things, but she 
does get on with them old women. Don’t 


she can touch them with a ten- 
foot pole. Yes, Beekman’s a perfect money 
magnet when it comes to dealing with 
them old got-the-diamonds, and T got no- 
body to take her place and leave me free 
of the whole establishment. I’m going to 
make her general superintendent in the 


see how 


new building—or general manager. I 
suppose you’re the real general superin- 
tendent. Cadling her that'll save me 
raising her ten. Five’ll be enough— 
she'll swallow the name for the other 
five and never know the difference.” 


Y aunt was one of those persons who, 

when they've “come it over” another, 
experience a reaction in which that other’s 
virtues appear enhanced. It was not 
the upspringing in her of the generosity 


Ni) | aero 


we te shod % 





my | 
through an agricultural course | 














Income Tax — 


You Can’t Dodge the 
The Decay Tax, Yes! 


The decay tax is high. A 
worn out paint coat results 
in rot, repair bills, run-down, 
hard-to-sell houses and a bad 
neighborhood spirit. That’s a 
heavy tax, but you can dodge 
it. Paint * time and paint 
right. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
preserve and beautify houses 
enduringly. Lead and oil 
make a waterproof elastic 
coat which expands with the 
wood and won’t crack. Dutch 
Boy made-to-order paint 
saves dollars. Your painter 
will mix it to your house’s 
needs and tint it any color. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 77 
A Group of Prac- FREE 1 


tical Helps — Sent 

Tells many useful things for house 

owners: how different wood surfaces 
need different paint combinations ; 
how to choose attractive colors 
that go together and wear best; 
how to estimate amount and cost ; 
how to test paint for purity. Write 
now—this book is yours for the 
asking. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 

Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


— 


~ 


























THE PLAZA 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


The World’s Most Luxurious Hotel 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 














™ Stop Foreettins! 





Good memory is absolutely essential to 
guceess, for memory is power. Be success- 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 

aa The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes "all ‘Forget Proof,’’ develops will, 
self-confidence quick thought, ready speech. 
ene for free »k *‘How to Remember’’~ 
names, studies, also how to secure fi 

FREE,my$2 82 Del. uxe book. **How to Speakin Public.’’ 


Dickson Memory School 77) Auditorium Bldg. Chicago & 































Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycl 
type for boats of all sizes. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed. We 
are largest builders of 2-cycle 
marine engines in the world and }j 
there are over 1000 dealers who sell (Joma sas rom a, 10 
Gray Enginesand give Gray service, ¥ #454#—1106 Crswens 

Write for three valuable books abo ut ee Motors and complete 
Motor Boats. Gray Meter ay Meter Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 




















Save Work—Gain Health 


You can't afford to be without this big 
help which, at low cost, givesa stylish 
luxury and fills a home need. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 


Sets or clears the table in one trip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 
sewing room. All steel ; sanitary ; hand- 
some ; rubber tires. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Box D Bloomfield, Ind , 




















For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents post for 
a ee illustrated paper Visible Results oad Terms Book. 
B. Lacey, Dept. 8, Washington, D. 0 Estab. 1869. 





ATEN T 


of value secured by Mason. Fenwic k & 
Lawrence, Washington. D ard New 
York City. Estb. 1 BOOKLET FREE 


+ 
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eS. | America’s Telephones Lead the World 


| that will not hit a fallen foe, and cer 
| tainly it was not remorse for either un Ps 
kindness or injustice; rather, it was the 

. | Winey flattery of a proved superiority Service Best Cost Lowest 
) , | warming her veins and melting her tem- 
4 per to a glow of fresh appreciation of 
what was admirable. With all her in- ” ‘ ‘ . a . ‘ 
considerate selfishness—due largely to from Londen Daily Vail? _— i Hi trom FkecTrcal Lidustries" 
her absorption in the business world ee . | 

| that left her no time for the little things | ~“Why 8 * Gist Coho telep nt) he S rain (London ) 
of affection—she was not vindictive by 
nature, and never petty. When she did 
her worst, her worst was done. She either 
picked up the object of her wrath and 
set it back on the shelf, or swept the 
pieces out of her life—that depended on 
how badly she’d broken it. She was 
quite incapable of the meanness that 
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th and 
the Continent 
jong-distance 8 





































































oF tial ar | probes for tender places and daily stabs 
Mh Sl f them on the sly. So her “coming it over” 
J Miss Beekman had been rather to that From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes, ’’ Paris Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 
lady’s adyantage than otherwise, as the 
The best way | sequel proved—she became “General “But today I found | had to talk with “The average time required to get a con- 
Manager of the Del Mar Beauty Salon” | Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
to make | as soon as We moved into the new building, | quickly, | had my name inscribed on the business life and trade suffer considerably 
and had the title printed on her cards. waiting list first tng in the morning; the on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
the best bread operator told me—though very amiably, | ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
MADE no comment on the proposed | must confess—that | would have to wait seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
Carnation Milk adds wonder- appointment and my aunt rattled along. | thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are the West, but also between other towns, 
fully to the goodness of bread “Our laboratories” would now occupy a | @ding it right) in order to be put through. such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc. 
just as is dees tn calle Aibeuien floor, —_ oe practical a 
A ; i ’ to manufacture all the preparations but , 
muffins, cakes and pastry. wy | our “standard pos wh a another Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 
\ ° Y floor devoted to the mail-order business. “f refer here to Freiberg. There the “In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
\ ( AaArnation “T’ve been talking to that Mme. Gran- entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
\ ville—perfect fool in some ways and her | o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock in the age of the beginning of wireless 
v ° | preparations are the worst on the market | jt is impossible to obtain a telephone con- telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
MUTE \ —her cream ain’t a thing but paraffin. | nection.” many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 
af) | beeswax, and mineral oil—grow hair on tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
From Contented Cows ‘a | the face something awful—I wonder she ties. 
|} \ ain’t been sued by some actress, and I 
\}, Carnation Milk is alw ays | told her she would be—but she says R 1 Average C t of Telephone S . 
i ready, always pure and always || they can’t prove it on her goods, so j . . 
y chelated . YS Gai | lettum sue—good ad for her.... But eww Ga! per year to a subscriber in the United 
of the highest in ~ pt yen "| she says she’s cleaned up seventy thou- 8 AND States and European countries 
| you try it you will always kee We =| Sand dollars on the mail-order end alone NETHERLANDS . 
it in the house. a —magazine ads done it all for her—didja pomind (based on official reports). 

oo a : | ever! Perfect liar. I don’t believe she’s RUSSIA r 
Write today for “The Story cleaned up forty on that stuff; but it | DENMARK Netes I teancati Kempe como tee 
of Carnation Quality”—with — ond —_ - yaar, wasters it was | cnn eum been given to the relative purchasing 
“hoi *j : j » | —thats how tong shes been ere On | FRANCE v money in Europe 
ie aah aay ad — poe i Fourteenth. If she can, I can. Gotta | pon 7 Cited States as shown by oper 
a ae ee Saree Gan oP have room for it, that’s all. Brains and | aa, 
the best cooking. floor space—that’s the secret of all mod- | BULGARIA 

P 1te Cc ern success.” — 
acifric oast PORTUGAL 





BUILDING of her own was the logical 

consequence of the Beekmans and %0 ‘eo *30 %40 *s0 *60 *70 *s0 %ea *100 *no *i20 °w0o “wo 150 So *no 
Perriots, the Julia Cryders and the Lucys, 
just as Mme. Del Mar was the logical . 
transformation in the melting pot of | These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
commerce of Maggie McNulty. Wonder- | phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 
: : ful woman! A wholesaler by instinct, 
yA) > ee | aaa she had now discovered how to conduct 
yt awe. ; : } uy a retail business wholesale—wholesale 
9 operations, wholesale responsibilities, 
wholesale risks, and much she cared! 
Another furnishing by installments, an- 
other gamble of a month’s rent, and there 
she was in a suite of private offices— 


three now—with an innermost privacy 
ABLAC | to which only the chosen few had access 


(Zo be continued newrt week) Best grade aaihlg canoe for? rA0) 


Condensed Milk Co. 


SEATTLE, 
U.S. A. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 



























Face Powper 0€' Genuine “"Bawards,” 

nape v7 7 ~KES 6% eapeoemnrnenes Detroit canoes can’t er — pe gg pro-pecet 

THE RETURN TO oO TDOORS | eeenannennneresorrsenstt lel be tap Bike Gy Vig Det ULMUALLLNNLLNANNLDLIe All canoes cedar and copper fastened. e garages. uickly set up 

marks a trying time for dainty —— and ten- — make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. any place. Direct-from- 

der skins. LABLACHE, the powder invisible, pro- Write for free catalog, giving prices with retail- factory prices—$49.50 & 
| Gauche tani wemeatemaan teas ceiakin Mikaiadiaaes "tren ’ er’s profit cut out. We are the largest manufac- and up. Postal brings : 4 
wn d duumaatiie Oo Sn C O L iL, I E R S | eee Se one Se ee (152) | | illustrated 64-page catalog. —_ 
, ’ 1 Ypres —— Detroit Boat Co., 160 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


women the world over The Edwards Mfg. Co., 333-383 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O 
Exquisitely fragrant. 


A constant delight. 





The National Weekly 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated, KROEHLER A Handsome Parlor Davenp ort By Day ar 
Pobltehore a6 West Thirteenth Bed Davenports | A Full Size, Roomy, Comfortable Bed At Night 
treet, New York City —_ au» 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
| by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for @ sample boz. 


| BEN. LEVY Co. 
\ French Perfumers, Dept.24 
\ 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








One of Them Should 4 ¥ he ie larce < all a Kroe av 
Be ie Game ian Whether your home is large or small a Kroehler Bed Davenport 


EHLER 
ufotd 





will be a great convenience. It has the exact appearance of a handsome 
rn parlor davenport. At night it serves as a regular or extra bed. 

A gentle pull on a strap at the back of the seat unfolds a full sized bed. 
~ 4 7 It closes as easily. Separate, removable, felted cotton matiress. You don't 
DAVE N it ew sleep on the upholstering. Room for bedding 
when closed. Simple, sanitary, indestructibie. 


RO 


Robert J. Collier, President; E. C. Patter- 
son, Vice President and General Manager; 
J. G. Jarrett, Treasurer ; Charles E. Miner, 














Secretary; A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Man- “payee en Seon sil aii saeco 
ager Advertising Department uctotda 
Puke iw Makes One Room 






















Seem Like 7 wo 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905 KROEHLER 

. Patents cure rh } & Co. receive “ ‘ . se . Luxuriously comfort- 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co. rece at the Post Office at New York, New York, under able either as a bed or 


ice } ao . alias Pa Vee A, 
free notice in the Scientific American. the Act of Gomme teh & 08 Geoe | A (i fit ) davenport, Fully am 
q anteed, Made in 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 








MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. righted 1914 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 

BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, 
and Copyrighted in Great Britain and the British ¥ Ke P tories in the 
Possessions, including Canada. LONDON: 5 Hen- oda Z o world. Best 


rietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. TORONTO, amy ae 


four largest bed 
KROEHLER davenport fac 











the least 




















COPY THIS SKETCH ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. PRICE: United | | One of these Trade Marks | money. 

You can make big money as au illustrator States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, 5 cents a copy. ay ~~ t Bea Hundreds 

ore OOn val Or Dewsepape’rs OTF Ni aA_gazines. H a . 

My practical sy ang oom pal indis idual $2.50 & year. Foreign, 10 cents a copy, $3.80 a yeas Find It Before You Buy ot age 

lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 

years successful work for new 4m > J 

tne quali eee You: cry al an un ¢ iaencnaine tee FOR SALE by All Re 

of President Wilson. Let me see what you can thange o ress—Subscribers when ordering a . 

clk tanh Sen & Ged Geoan itis Octo change of address should give the old as well as liable Furniture Stores 

tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU the new address, and the ledger number on their Don’t accept a substi- 

The Landon School pe ne ween om wrapper. From two to three weeks must neces- tute. If your dealer cannot 
1435 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. A . sarily elapse before the change can be made, and supply you, tell him to write = 

: before the first copy of Collier's will reach any KROEHLE R = 

; H i new subscriber = 

Binder for Collier’s $1.25 (Express Prepaid) Naperville, Ill, Kankakee, lll. 
Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps Binghamton, N. Y. 








80 = the ee may be pone weekly. Me hold Cleveland, Ohio . = 
one volume. Sent-by express prepaid on receipt of price | ean y 7 a a” a od a ’ ia 
appress COLLIER'’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York | amanrvastnsscesnaprepaille, PS. MESS. linieatinnness i 














HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO AN APPLE ORCHARD, 
ABLE SUGGESTIONS AND INFORMATION ABOUT MANY INTERESTING ARTICLES BY READING THESE 
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YOU CAN GET VALU- 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


——____., 





Real Estate 


Collections 





Oaco Orchards, 3 And 4 Years Old. Best 10- 
acre orchards money and scientific experts can develop. 
Sold on easy terms. Thorough investigation of orchards 
and company’s financial responsibility invited. If inter- 
ested in something really worth while write for illustrated 
booklet “Investment Value of an Orchard.” Address 
Oregon Apple Company, Corvallis, Oregon. 


The R Of Greatest Opportunities For Manu- 
facturers, Investors, Merchants, Mechanics, Farmers or 
anyone looking for real live openings is found in the South 
eastern States along the Southern Railway Lines. Write 
today for “Business Openings” folder and the “Southern 
Field” magazine. M. V. Richards, Land & Ind. Agent, 
Room 16 Southern Railway, W Washington, D. C. 

Siena y-Making F arms, wan, 28 States, $15 To $50 An 
acre; live stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
— Big Special Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout 

‘arm Agency, Station 67, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 


LONG ISLAND 

New York Is ing More Rapidly Than Any 
city in the world. Improved lots in beautiful residential 
ot at Hempstead, Long Island, six miles from New 
k, $240 up; small amount down; easy monthly pay- 
ments; all city conveniences; every lot guaranteed high 
and dry; many fine residences now on property; five 
cent trolley to ocean; title guaranteed; gilt-edged invest- 
ment; send for photographic map and illustrated booklet. 

. Kaye, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


VIRGINIA 
Vi Fertile Farms $15 An Acre Up. Easy 


payments. Send names of two friends interested in Vir- 
finia and receive our beautiful magazine one year free. 

H. LaBaume, Agri. Agt. -~— Western Ry., Room 
245, N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va 




















Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


$15 For Dollar 1 1858. We Pa To $1,000.00 For 
rare coins to 1909. Many very valuable in cire ‘ulation. Get 
Posted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
It may mean much profit to you. Send now. The Numis- 
matic Bank of Texas, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Twenty High-Grade Post Cards For Ten Cents. 
Send name and address with ten cents in stamps or 
coin for our special introductory offer. P. W. Raida- 
baugh, Plainfield, Indiana. 


Why Experiment? Big Firms Demand ‘Results. 
That’s the reason they patronize us. Our service covers the 
country. No advance fees. Established 1906; Members 
Chicago Ass'n of Commerce; Wiley & Mack, General 
Counsel; Highest commercial and bank references. Write 
us today. Conie W. Mack & Co., Otis Bidg., Chicago 


“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody, 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don't Like Us.” 


5 Follow-Up Collection Letters $1. A System- 
atic approach from all angles, making the debtor pay 
without losing his business. Collected $10,000 slow ac- 
counts for one concern last year. Hunter S. Richey, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Pinkerton 
Building, Chicago, Ill., 
everywhere. Specialty 
particulars. 














Co., U. S. Detective Agency, Boyce 
force payment of bad accounts 
men please write us. Send for 





Pianos, Musical Instruments 


Unusual Bars ains In Used Pianos. 200 
janos taken in exchange for Virtuolo player pianos, many 
fixe new, all overhauled in our workshop, at about 
Included are Steinways, Hallet & Davis, 
Knabe, Kimball, ww etc., ete., uprights and 
grands. Prices, $45, $70, , $100 and up to $125. 
Shipped anywhere on Sout Cash or easy payments. 
Write for illustrated catalog and complete price list. 
Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 115 Virtuolo Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


regular prices. 





Used Pianos Offer Biggest Values; We Sell Many 


good makes from $125 up; delivery free, anywhere; easy 





Typewriters, Office Supplies 





Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
‘4 to 4¢ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere— 


First class machines—rent one 
Write for cata- 
1892), 34-36 W. 


applying rent on price. 
and judge on these most liberal terms. 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


This ‘Month— 100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5 days’ 
Free Trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter 
Exchange, Dept. 242, Federal Life e Bldg. Chic: ago. 

Just Habit To Insist Upon Paying $100. 00 For A 
typewriter. Don’t waste your money e have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row. N.Y. City. 








Patents 
U. S. And Foreign Patents And Trade-Marks. 


Free book and opinion as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. 





Protective Patents Procured Promptly. Trade- 
marks Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book 
sent on Request. Robb & Robb, 285-288 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted An Idea! 








Who Can Think Of Some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas. Write for Bul- 
letin of Patent Buyers and Needed Inventions. Randolph 
& Co., Patent men Dept. =, Ww vr te D. C. 


Cavett Hi HA RENE 


Show Card Writin g 


Learn Show Card Writing. My Course, Complete 














terms; the **Pease” record for 69 years guarantees satis- 7 , G : 
faction. Write for bargain list. Pease Piano Factory, '" 14 easy lessons, makes you an expert. Graduates earn 
Leggett Ave.. Bronx. New York big salaries. Booklets, testimonials, etc., free. Bert L. 
een Sone he Daily, 100 Rauh Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Window Trimmin 8 Dull] Razor Blades 
“Let Us Send You Full tenting On Window Made “Good As New—Many Say Better,” 30 Cts. 
doz. Send blades today. No need to send money. Pay when 


Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


blades are returned and found to be O.K. Minimum charge 
30 cts. Dept. E, Keenedge Co., Chicago, Ills. 


Business Opportunities 


Sales Managers For Seen ( City To Co-Operate 
with our campaigns, in taking big v. Mt. for the Casazza 
Fly Trap Screens, indispensable in every modern home, 
We want men to sell it themselves and to put out others; 
must be able to finance themselves and carry stock on 
hand, and give highest references. To that kind of men 
we offer a golden opportunity to make a permanent in- 
come. Write. Frank A. Maron & Co., Bush Terminal 
Building No. 6A, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 
profitable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. American Col 
lectic n | Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
Start Mail Order Business. Responsible Corpora. 
tion supplies best mail sellers. Factory prices. Quick re- 
tare prepesition. Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi 
Valley Co., Inc., 67 E. 5th St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Salesmen And Sales Managers With Small ‘Cap- 
ital can build up in short time a lucrative business in 
home territory. Once sold pe . ex income earner. 
Hagen Trading Co., 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. 











From Producer to Consumer 


Carque’s California Black Mission Figs. Sun- 
cured. Most wholesome and delicious for eating and cook- 
ing. 10 lbs. Express prepaid in U. 8S. $1.50. Carque Pure 
Food Co., 1601-1609 Magnolia Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Headquarters for unsulphured California Dried Fruits, 
Nuts, Olive-Oil, Honey, etc. Ask for price list. 


For Men and Women 16 to 10 70 


~ Send A Application For Special ‘ “Get Acquainted” 
offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against sickness and ac- 
cidents. Pays 35, 000 death; $25. 00 weekly disability ben- 
efit. Reliable re presentatives wanted. L. B. Smutz, Mer. ‘ 
265 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Cigars 


Cigars—-High Grade Hand Made Havana Cee, 
Direct to retailers. Goods guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or money refunded, Brands, El Gantola, Lancaster Belle, 
Summons, Grower's Bond, Brevas Gaudi. A. 8, Gantz & 
Son, Mfrs., Lime & New Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 
‘vena TONE RGM: NUE LHHOEE 
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Auto Instruction 


Short Stories 


Duplicating Devices 





Earn Big Money. Be A Chauffeur Or Repair Phillips School. Personal Instruction. Story You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
We teach you at home and assist you to position. Writing or Photoplay W riting. State which. Inspirational letver you write with pen or typewriter by eine our 
5 3 ooklet 


man. 
Best system, lowest prices. 
Book. Practical Auto School, 


Free models. Write for free 
1154 Pearl St., New York. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


Booklet free. “Story Market” or “‘Photoplay Market,” 10c 


each. Phillips Studio, 18 DC.—156 5th Ave., New York. 
ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, 


Free. 


$3.60 complete. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duplicator. 
339 Fifth Ave. 


W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 


BS 


“Modern” 


THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING 


Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Pvises Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 





ents: A New Line With Big Money Making 

jlities selling the nationally known Evinrude Row- 
Peat or Canoe Motor at resorts or wherever boating exists. 
Attaches in one minute. Easy to start. Simple in opera- 
tion. Economical. Officially adopted by twelve Govern- 
ments including the United States. Magneto equipped. 
Drives a Rowboat eight miles per hour, Canoe twelve 
miles per hour. Weighs 50 lbs. Can be carried like a 
satchel. Write for particulars today. Get started early. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 159 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Agents protected on territory and price. Full co-oper- 
ation. Profit by our national adv ertising. 


Wanted— Responsible Posty To Take harge Of 
our business in each county handling sale F Automatic 
Combination Tool, a combined wire fence stretcher, post 
puller, lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 

ounds. Sells readily to farmers, shops, contractors, etc. 

© experience necessary. Descriptive catalogue, prices 
and terms free upon request. Harrah Mfg. Co., Drawer B, 
Bloomfield, Indiana. 


Everybody Satisfied. You Will Be Satisfied With 
your profit—your customer will be satisfied with the ma- 
chine—if you sell Torrington Vacuum Cleaners and 
Sweepers. A two-minute demonstration closes a sale. 
Styles to suit every home and purse. Backed by twelve 
years’ reputation. Can you beat it? Send for catalog and 
prices. Sweepcleaner Co., Box A, Torrington, Conn. 








We Furnish You Capital To Run A Profitable 
business of your own. Become one of our local represen- 
tatives and sell high grade custom made shirts, also guar- 
anteed sweaters, underwear, hosiery and neckties, direct 
tothe homes. Write Steadfast Mills, Dept. 24, Cohoes, N.Y. 








Latest Sanitary Device For Cleansing Mouth And 
earpiece of telephone. Highly endorsed by foremost au- 
thorities. Every home, business and public institution a 
prospect. Fine opportunity to establish a paying business. 
Agents’ sample 25c. Steriphone Co., 317 B’way, N. Y. C. 


We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 








Agents. We Want Men And Women To Rep- 
resent us and start sub-agents. “Every house a sale.”’ 
Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast. 
beg us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars. Sun Mfg. 

, 42 Dean Bidg., South Bend, Indiana. 





Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. arge Profits ; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 





Si "Men—Make Big Money eiiiien Our 
Metallic Letters. Best,cheapest. Beindependent. No ex- 
‘ea uired; we show how. Sample, instructions free. 

. Y. Sign a Letter Co., 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wide-Awake Agents Or Crew Managers Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
omy bar agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars. Hugro Mfg. Co., a Til. 


el Sell 5 Silk Wash Ties For $1.00. Catchy 
Gold Filled Tie Clasp and Stick Pin Free. Wins sales 
Big Profits. Write for samples and terms. Comer Mfg. 
Co., 2 Tenth St., Dayton, Ohio. 





Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guarante 

large profits. 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 


food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 


Local Manager In Each Locality Not Yet Occu- 
pied, to supply local automobile owners, Supply Houses and 
Garages with Kor-Ker Puncture Cure—a big money saver. 
No competition. Large immediate profits. Must be able 
to handle salesmen and have from $50 to $250 in cash 
depending on awarded territory. No proposition like this 
ever before offered. Don’t write unless you can qualify 
with cash as well as references, and we will submit you an 
unusually attractive proposition. Address Puncture Cure 
Sales Co., 20 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 





A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils «nd Specialties. We furnis' 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Til. 


New Low- 





Ag aatpafiens! s A ra Maker. 


Pric ed Portable Oil Gas Stove. Light in weight—compact 
—practical. Every home a possible customer. Cooks, 
bakes, heats. Sells both in Summer & Winter. Write 


Today for our Money Making Proposition. The World 
Mfg. Co., 4732 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

A a Method For Polishing Silverware. No 
scouring, no powder, no paste. Harmless. Every home, 
hotel and restaurant a prospect. Your territory open if 
applied for promptly. Sample 25c. Lightning Metal 
Polish Co., 1567 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Wanted - Men Or Women To Take Orders For 
our fast selling seven bar box High Grade Toilet Soaps. 
Big seller; big profit; repeat orders assured. Write for 
full particulars. Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. 58-303, Chi- 
cago, Ills. 





New Invention. Scrubs, 
takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. Big sale, big 
profit. Exclusive territory. Patent Vacuum Cleaners, 
Washers, Fiber Brooms, Polish Mops, etc. Write today. 
Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 344, Chicago. 





Agents. Big Income. 


Honest Man Wanted In Each Town To Dis- 
tribute free advertising premiums; $15 a week to start; 
experience unnecessary; references required. Address 
McLean, Black & Co., 14 8. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Make Big Money Selling Our “ Instant”’ 
Heatless Trouse.s ress. Sells at sight. Big profit. Grasp 
opportunity. Write now. Sample 25c. Territories. E. 
Clifford Company, 10 Wall Street, New York. 





All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Stickers! 





An Investment Of 20c Will Bring You A Sample 
of a real live specialty. Every man or woman a prospect. 
Order today and reserve territory. W. L. Haas Co., 
150 Chambers St., New York City. 


At Last—A Compoened Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Washday now a pleas- 
ure. Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents 50 cents. 

Leipsic, O. 


Wendell Washer Co., 192 Oak St., 





Theodore St Is Again Writing For Scrib- 


ner’s. Magazine subscription solicitors can earn big com 
missions. Inquire Desk 1. Scribner's Magazine, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 


Agents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion .- U. If you are making less than $200 monthly, 
write and Tet us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, F 


A gents Wanted 


H igh- Grade Salesmen 





Capable Si Side Line Sehcomen Wanted In Every 
locality to handle a Nationally advertised Drug Specialty 
line of exceptional merit. Sells on sight, patented and 
guaranteed, Liberal commission the year ‘round, Splendid 
incomes easily made by energetic, experienced workers. 
Give complete details of experience, present line, refer. 
ences. and territory in first letter. Sanitax Brush Co., 2347 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Agents, Would You Take A Steady Job With 
reguiar weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our, 1914 exclusive territory 

business-building selling plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., C mloago. 


” The Fuller Dustless Mop And Suraiieve ‘Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Writefer Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 





$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500 death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages 16 to 70. 000 Policy for $10 yearly. Deposit with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 





Feeny Mfg. Co., Dept. E-61, Muncie, Ind., 
wants a few good general agents for Feeny Vacuum Clean- 
ing machine. New exclusive type; unequalled in power; 





sells at popular price; good contract with exclusive terri 
tory. Answer er today. 
ents—Here’s A Fast Selling Article. New 


ge 
Low Priced Self Heating Iron. Easy sales—large profits 
demand enormous. Write Today for Money Making Plans 
and how to obtain Free Sample. C. Brown Mfg. Co., 
2834 Brown Blidg., Cincinnati, O. 


are Necessity Recently Semented Sells 
readily at 75c. “Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted. Sell Latest Vacuum Cleaner. 
Every woman wants one. Guaranteed. Special trial offer. 
Many other snappy household articles. Big profits. Write 
Jos. C. Barne stt Co., Manufacturers, Riverside, Iowa. 


Can You Do What Others Are Doing? A tom 
manufacturer wants reliable workers established every- 
where. Guaranteed hosiery sold only through agents. Lib- 
eral terms. J. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Agents—“‘Large Profit” Free Sample Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write today 
for liberal offerto agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 








Live Agents To Sell Our Celebrated HoRoCo 
Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap. Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. Cash Commission. Goods guaranteed. Hopfinger 
& Roth Co., 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


What ry You Selling? 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, 
sample and largely increase your profits 
but weekly. S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., 


If We Had Your Ad- 
send you free pocket 
not one week 


New York. 


Are You In A Salaried ‘Rut ? ? Earn More Money 
selling our postal card disk records. Play on any disk 
machine, Mail around to frie nds. Gintona Co., lla So 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

* Saas To Sell A Line Of Quick-Selling Novel- 
ties, useful in the home, the office, the outdoors. Splen 
did opportunity. Address Novitas Sales Co., 180 High St., 
Waltham, Mass. 








Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death 25a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—$15 a week injury or sickness. 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.00 to 


$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


~— Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted — Residing In Or Making Small 


towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pocket outfit today. 


Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 





Reliable, Earnest Men Wanted To Represent 
rapidly growing real estate building corporation. Will 
help you build up lifetime business of your own yielding 
large income. Training free to responsible men. J. J. 
Butler, 1434 Monon Bldg., Chicago. 


Parcel Post Means Many Railway Mail Clerks 


needed. Commence $75.00 month. Examinations every- 
where. Sample questions and schedule of places, free. 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t F 116, Rochester, N. Y. 
POA AL AMAT i TN 


Summer Spectaltie; 





Have You Something To Sell This Summer? 
Do you want men or women to do special summer work 
for you? Are you anxious to attract people to a certain 
summer resort? Have you some definite service to be per- 
formed without waste of time or money? If you have 
allow us to place your story before the re aders of Collier's. 
According to our latest report Collier's goes into 718,000 
homes or offices every week. You can reach these homes 
-_ kly, effectively, and reasonably through this classified 
pag There is a proper classification for you. This page 
will sell special summer foods and special summer bever 
ages. It will sell summer ciothing; summer games and 
athletic goods. It will sell real estate or attract people 
to certain summer resorts. It will sell photographs. It 
will perform any reasonable service. What have you to 
sell that is in demand? We will gladly help you prepare 
good, selling copy or follow-up literature 
AeA AR PPL: UCSHA PMNS aa 4 LOO OE OOOO 
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Rates and Information 


We Maintain A Department To Co-Operate 
with advertisers. We will prepare copy or help you in 
any way possible. Questions gladly answered and com- 
plete information supplied on request. We solicit sug- 
gestions as to ways in which to improve this page. 


Smallest copy accepted—four lines. Cost, $3.00 a line, 
3% discount for cash with order; 16%4% discount on six-time 
consecutive orders—total discount deducted from sixth in 
sertion. The next six classified issues are: June 6, 20, 
July 4, 18, August Ist and 15th. Rate for all issues after 
September 30th, 1914, $3.50 per line. An average of eight 
words to each line of space. Forms close three weeks in 
advance of date of issue (for instance, forms close for 
the June 6th issue on May i6th). To eliminate book 
keeping, check must accompany order unless placed by 
a recognized advertising agency. Address nearest office. 
1110 Westminster Building, Chicago, or 414 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
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COLLIER’S FOR MAY 2, 


OST users of the RUBBERSET Tooth Brush 
will say that the old way of making the 
RUBBERSET was good enough. The bristles 
never came out, no matter what use or abuse the 
brush was given. But since we have discovered a 
better way of gripping tooth brush bristles in hard 
rubber, we have adopted it. We have improved 
the RUBBERSET Tooth Brush—if you can 
imagine this possible. 
Now instead of gripping all the bristles of each 
brush in a single head of hard rubber, each tuft of 
bristles has its separate brush head of solid vulcanized 
rubber that holds each bristle with a vise-like grip. Thus 
| a RUBBERSET Tooth Brush is composed of thirty to 
| forty perfect little brushes—the bristles in each tuft be- 


SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


Gf bind: of the luxury of such a brush!—no annoying 
loose bristles to pick from between your teeth or to make 
you choke. Think of the safety of such a brush!—no chance 
for a loose bristle to lodge in the gums, throat, stomach or intestines 
where it may cause serious trouble. Think of the Economy of the 
RUBBERSET Tooth Brush! One RUBBERSET will outwear 
half a dozen of the ordinary make. Its usefulness only ends when the 
bristles are played out and worn out —because they can’t fall out! 
And think of the price of the RUBBERSET Tooth Brush—NOW 
25c for the brush formerly 35c—Now 35c for the brush formerly 
50c—and worth the money. We have reduced the prices because 
increased output has reduced our manufacturing and selling costs. 
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ing held in hard rubber as in the famous 


RUBBERSET Shaving and Paint Brush. 


A solid blow from a heavy hammer might 
smash a RUBBERSET Tooth Brush into tiny 
pieces — but there would be no loose bristles. 
Each tuft would remain intact. 

The tufts of bristles are held in a plate, in 
cone-shaped holes, and they can’t be pulled 
through with a pair of pliers. The cone-shaped 
heads exactly fit the cone-shaped holes. Over 
this plate is moulded the top and handle of the 
brush —and the result is a brush with bristles, 
bristle-holding head and frame all moulded and 
hardened into one solid piece. The bristles haven’t a 
chance to come out. Tug, twist and yank at them with a 
pair of pliers, and you can’t loosen one of them. 











You actually get a better RUBBERSET Tooth Brush for 
25c and 35c than you formerly obtained for 35c and 50c 
RUBBERSET Tooth Brushes are made in all sizes for 


adults and children —in plain, curved and serrated brushing 
surfaces. Their handles are shaped for convenient brushing 
and are slightly pliable. They are made of Alberite Ivory— 
and each handle of the genuine R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T 
Tooth Brush is stamped R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. Look 
for this name in buying a tooth brush. 


RUBBERSET Tooth Brushes are sold everywhere 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories, NEWARK, N. J. 


(R. & C. H. T. CO., Props.) 











Rich, mellow, fragrqnt Velvet, all the sun that 
kissed you ripe, 

You have sto’ed up in your bein’ to release it in 
my pipe. 

An’ to ca’m my troubled sperit, you have saved 
the mawnin’ dew 

An’ the soft, shy summer breezes that have whis- 
pered peace to you. 

An’ you’ve learned me how to gather all the good 
things that I can 

To turn ’em into kindness an’ good will to’ds 
fellow man. 


OE, like every “dyed in the 


wool’ pipe smoker, knows 


that there’s a lot more than 
“just smoke” in good tobacco. He 
knows that Nature has stored up ge- 
nial philosophy, sunny kindliness and 
real good fellowship in the “blessed 
weed’. VELVET, the Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco, mellowed by more 
than two years ageing, is made of 
the choicest Kentucky Burley, the to- 
bacco which Nature outdid herself 
to make all that pipe tobacco ought 
to be. VELVET is Burley de Luxe 
perfected by slow and careful curing 
that brings out all its flavor, fragrance 


and body—with an added aged-in-the- 


wood mellowness. 


There’s a whole lot of peace, con- 
tentment and satisfaction waiting for you 


now in atin of VELVET. 


Coupons of Value p 
with VELVET Liggett «Myers Sebacco CG. 
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